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HERBERT SPENCER’S ENIGMA. 


THE recent controversy in the Wineteenth Century and the 
Popular Science Monthly between Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. 
Frederick Harrison merits, not only from the character of the 
writers, but especially from the matter so carefully formulated 
by the first-named in his article, ‘‘ Religion: A Retrospect and 
a Prospect,” thoughtful and respectful consideration. To our 
mind he has done a decided service to the cause of religion. A 
man of vigorous thought, a writer of clearness and precision, a 

_teacher who has the courage of his convictions and who utters 
them with the truthfuiness and candor of one who is willing to 
risk everything for truth, whatever Mr. Herbert Spencer says 
will carry weight, and influence widely. Of course we differ 
with him; we cannot’ for a moment admit his assertion of the 
impossibility of knowing the existence and attributes of God 
after our limited but none the less sure way, and our reasons 
will appear in the sequel. We feel, moreover, that in his ear- 
hestness to uphold his theory, as put forth in the article. we are 
reviewing, he has gone too far, according to his own rules of 
reasoning, and, overstepping the limits, has contradicted himself. 

_ He is very categoric in laying it down as an axiom that man is 
_ Conscious of a feeling in himself that leads him to believe in the 

' €xistence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy which he cannot 

apprehend, of which he knows nothing, and Which he there- 
' fore calls the Unknowable. Yet, notwithstanding the assertion 
_ that it is unknowable, he proceeds to tell us something of what 
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it is, and a good deal of what it is not. Thus, for example, he 
says: 

“The cruelty of a Fijian god, who, represented as devouring the souls 
of the dead, may be supposed to inflict torture during the process, is small 
compared with the cruelty of a god who condemns men to tortures which 
are eternal ; and the ascription of this cruelty, though habitual in ecclesias- 
tical formulas, occasionally occurring in sermons, and still sometimes pic- 
torially illustrated, is becoming so intolerable to the better-natured that, 
while some theologians distinctly deny it, others quietly drop it out of 
their teachings. Clearly this change cannot cease until the belief in 
hell and damnation disappear. Disappearance of them will be aided by 
an increasing repugnance to injustice. The visiting on Adam’s descen- 
dants, through hundreds of generations, dreadful penalties for a small 
transgression which they did not commit ; the damning of all men who do 
not avail themselves of an alleged mode of obtaining forgiveness which 
most men never heard of; and the effecting a reconciliation by sacrificing a 
son, who was perfectly innocent, to satisfy the assumed necessity for a pro- 
pitiatory victim—are modes of action which, ascribed to a human ruler, 
would call forth expressions of abhorrence; and the ascription of them to 
the Ultimate Cause of things, even now felt to be full of difficulties, must 
become impossible.” 


Here we are told that the Unknowable is the Ultimate Cause of 
all ‘things, and that it cannot by any possibility have acted as he 
supposes the Christian religion teaches God has acted and does. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's philosophy js at fault. He starts witha 
false principle. It is only another illustration of the old saying: 
Causa mala patrocinio pejor erit. And yet we are far from call- 
ing his a bad cause. There is too much of good in it to be 
spoken of in that way. Itis bad by defect; what is in it is good, 
though that good be but twilight, a glimmer of truth. The 
good consists in this, that he teaches, without subterfuge of any 
kind, the existence of an Ultimate Cause, of an Infinite, Eternal 
Energy; the bad, or the defect, is that he pretends we can know 
nothing about it, and that the only progress in the appreciation 
of this great Being will consist in a far greater increased con- 
sciousness of the belief that it is. What is still farther good in 
his theory is that this consciousness cannot be destroyed, as it 
belongs to nature; but, on the contrary, will go on, becoming 
ever more stable and constituting the essence of all religion. 
To use other words, this is the testimony of nature, of which 
Tertullian and others spoke long ago; and we may exclaim of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer: “Testimony of a soul naturally Chris- 
tian!” 

To us, to whom the explanation is so simple, it must appear 
surprising that this well-informed writer should speak so lightly 
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of the language of Holy Writ where it treats of God in the 
speech of men. With the knowledge that we must use material 
expressions to signify our internal intellectual and spiritual opera- 
tions, our thoughts and feelings, how can any one be surprised 
that in writing of God and of his operations, so far above 
our limited comprehension, the inspired author should have 
used terms easily understood by those for whom he was writ- 
ing, and who certainly would not have understood him had he 
used recondite phrases and words known only to himself? We 
should have thought a moment’s reflection, with the light of 
common sense, would have prevented such a mistake as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has made here. We could expect this from a 
Robert Ingersoll, but from Herbert Spencer we did not expect it. 
If he has ever given any attention to the theology he combats, 
such as every fair-minded man ought to give to theories he im- 
pugns, he must know that Catholic theologians teach that such 
expressions as he objects to are only figurative, while referring 
to acts which, among men, are accompanied with the phases of 
thought and feeling described by the writer of the inspired text. 
God is said to be angry, to repent, to be glad, etc. These are 
our ways of speaking. He himself is unchangeable; seeing and 
knowing all possibilities from the beginning, he cannot be sub- 
ject to the changes such possibilities would produce on one who 
had not foreseen them.. But the actions of God have the se- 
quence they would have had had he been capable of the emo- 
tions described, while all the result the actions of men could have 
on God is coeval with the eternal act whereby God willed crea- 
tion and ordered his providence ; for, in his eternal foresight, he 
knows all things past, present, futuge, or possible: nothing can 
escape him who willed all and made all things what they are. 
Another false view we must comment on is the one which 
causes Mr. Herbert Spencer to stigmatize the wording of Scrip- 
ture where God is spoken of as requiring the praise of man. It 
is strange that the obvious distinction between the Creator and 
the creature should have escaped so acute a thinker. The in- 
spired writer says, speaking in the name of God: Jn gloriam 
meam feci eum (t.e., hominem|—“1 have made him [man] for 
my glory.” Mr. Spencer, rightly condemns self-glorifying in a 
man; and then he goes wide of the mark by applying the same 
rule to God, forgetting that the reason why man does wrong in 
glorifying himself is because all he has he has received of God, 
and all the glory, therefore, belongs to God and not to himself, 
who can do nothing without God. Justice requires that glory 
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be given to him to whom it is due. God, being infinitely just, as 
we shall see, must exact that glory for himself, all the more be- 
cause he must correct the continued tendency of man to prevari- 
cate in this regard. Again, God must act for an end worthy of 
himself, and he can have, therefore, no end but himself, as nothing 
worthy of him exists outside of himself, for only an infinite end 
can be worthy of infinite action. God must hate the robbery of 
his glory by man, and must teach man to repair the disorder of 
which he has been guilty in attributing to himself any honor 
whatsoever. St. Augustine, in his book of Retractations, tells us 
how he made the mistake of attributing to himself the first steps 
in conversion, and how he was corrected by reading the commen- 
tary of St. Cyprian on the words of St. Paul: “ What hast thou 
that thou hast not received ; and if thou hast received it, why 
dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?” The same 
may be said of every gift, even physical; and therefore all the 
glory belongs to God, and he would fail in justice if he did not 
bid all men give it to him. 

A somewhat similar error Mr. Herbert Spencer falls into where 
he speaks of the Divine Intelligence, or intelligence ascribed to 
God. He gives us an argument, subtle but faulty, to show that 
the First Cause could not have been intelligent, as we understand 
the word, because this intelligence is dependent on alien activi- 
ties—“ the impressions generated by things beyond conscious- 
ness, and the ideas derived from suclr impressions.” Now, intel- 
ligence is the exercise of the intellectual faculty on ideas, it really 
makes no difference how they come. They may come from con- 
sciousness or from outside, or they may so be in the mind as to 
be identified with it. The ggcognition of one’s being and relation 
with others is itself an act of the intellect, an act of intelligence. 
The First Cause, therefore, could be intelligent at least in this 
way. But this is only to answer the argument. The real fact is 
that the First Cause, being first in order, must be also first in the 
intellectual order and possess it most perfectly ; and as the per- 
fection of intelligence is to understand the Infinite, so this First 
Cause must understand itself, all its possibilities which it sees in 
itself viewed, as it were, materially, these possibilities being the 
archetypes according to which things come to exist in the actual 
order. 

To come, however, to the fuller and more direct reply to the 
assertion that the First Cause is unknowable, the profession of 
belief in the existence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy frees us 
from the necessity of proving this existence. We see that Mr. 
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Herbert Spencer, by a different process perhaps, and in a differ- 
ent degree, is in harmony with the assertion of St. Paul, quoted 
by the Vatican Council, that man’s mind can attain to the know- 
ledge that there is a God. But St. Paul goes further, and so do 
other texts of Holy Writ, the writers being more logical than our 
author, and not under the baneful influence of nineteenth-century 
unbelief. Once grant the existence of a First Cause, and rea- 
son recognizes it as infinite, and must do so, because it could not 
be limited,.as it is the First, and it would be absurd to say 
it limited itself. This infinitude cannot be considered a mere 
name ; it implies no limit of any attribute compatible with it, atid 
it must, in fact, be infinite Reality, in which everything is in it- 
self or as possible, and without which nothing can be. It must 
be, therefore, infinite truth, infinite goodness, infinite perfection, 
infinite power, infinite energy or will. Whatever is must first 
have existed as an object of that divine, infinite intellect from the 
beginning ; for no one can give what he has not, and beings must, 
therefore, have received what they have from a Cause which first 
had what it has given them. Consequently reason shows us that 
the First Cause, whom we call God, has in him Infinite Intelli- 
gence; he is the pure act of Intellect whereby he understands 
himself and all he is able to do—in a word, all possibility. 

Again, reason teaches us that the First Cause must be Truth 
itself, all that which is in any way, as explained above. There- 
fore it excludes all error or falsity in this First Cause. And as it, 
moreover, recognizes in God infinite perfection, it excludes from 
him all untruthfulness, and all derogation from the moral law 
which is indelibly stamped on our mind and heart. The doctor 
of grace, St. Augustine, quotes the words of the Psalmist, “ Who 
shall show unto us what is good?” and he answers with-the 
words that follow, “The light of thy countenance is stamped 
upon us.” This law first is in God and then exists by participa- 
tion in man; and, as we have said, it could not be in man if it 
were not in the First Cause, on the principle that no one gives 
what he has not. The eternal fitness of the ideas of the Divine 
Intellect constitute this moral law which is natural to man, and 
found in him, in its essence, everywhere. 

In like manner reason recognizes personality in the First 
Cause, being the principle which makes a rational being the 
adequate source of his own operations and responsible for them. 
This noble prerogative is what makes man eminently worthy of 
respect, like unto his Maker, and merits for him the grade he 
holds in the esteem of his fellow-men. All society is based on 
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the fact that man is a person. It comes into play everywhere, in 
daily life, in business, in the law-courts, in the Patent Office, 
where a man is awarded a right of property in an invention be- 
cause it is his own, from him asa person. To pretend that man 
could possess such a noble and eminent and perfect quality, and 
that the First Cause from whom he comes has it not, were to do 
outrage to reason. 

Reason can know more. It can know that this infinitely good 
First Cause cannot irresistibly lead man into error, and that, 
therefore, when man makes use of every proper means of becom- 
ing certain, he can arrive at the knowledge of truth to the extent 
it may please this First Cause to manifest it him, by ordinary or 
extraordinary means. It makes him realize, too, that the Infinite 
and Eternal Energy, being all-powerful, can maintain the physical 
laws, or alter or suspend them; and therefore it recognizes the 
possibility of miracles, of which man judges surely by the use of 
the laws of evidence. And when he sees miracles used as a tes- 
timony to the truth of teaching he recognizes that teaching as of 
God. Reason, therefore, declares its belief in the possibility of 
revelation. 

To sum up. So far from man not being able to know what 
God is, so far from declaring the First Cause Unknowable, rea- 
son can know God: know that he is; that he is infinite; that he 
is perfect ; that he is intellect itself; that he is goodness itself 
and justice itself; that he is the author of all that is, the Sove- 
reign Personality who has made man after his own image ; that 
he is morality itself, and the source of the moral law in man; 
that he can make known his mind to men, cause men to recog- 
nize him as speaking, by signs of his omnipotence we call mira- 
cles, and oblige men to accept the truths which constitute a 
revelation. 

We have not given special attention to the arguments of Mr. 
Frederick Harrison. Materialism is so gross that it is not likely 
to hold long-continued sway over the minds of any large body 
of men. It is unfortunate that this. form of error should have 
taken such hold on the minds of physicians especially. They are 
so much wrapt up in matter, and see so many strange and inte- 
resting phenomena of reflex action, that they come to regard mat- 
ter as the only thing that is,and the source of all activity. Were 
things as they should be, theology would hold the first place 
in a man’s estimation, law the next, then physical science. But 
the theologians, so-called, have rejected divine or church autho- 
rity and given their own comments, and therefore have lost im- 
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mensely in public opinion; lawyers, by substituting expediency 
for justice, or because they have to take the ignorant legislation 
of semi-cultured bodiés as the law they interpret and apply, share 
the same fate, and are not in the esteem they should naturally 
have as a profession. The people remember the words of Scrip- 
ture, “ Honor the physician on account of your need,” and, as 
that need comes often, the physician is considered as more impor- 
tant than the minister or lawyer, while the brilliant discoveries 
of the profession dazzle the public eye. Those, too, who share 
the opinions of Mr. Harrison are apt to look on the physician as 
the high-priest of humanity, and hence make him share in the 
cult they pay it. Certainly the physician who does his duty, 
who is faithful to God and to man, is a noble being and a most 
powerful agent for good, not alone for the health of the body, 
but for the social weal. Such a man every one will willingly 
honor, and we should be the last to detract from his merit. But 
the physician who has given up God, and especially the material- 
ist, has no code of morality but his own ideas, and is therefore a 
dangerous man, liable at any moment to do, perhaps in invincible 
ignorance, the greatest ill/) We remember in our young days 
meeting with one of these physicians, who had not the fear of 
God before his eyes. He was speaking before several, we being 
of the number, of his treating a young woman for some ailment, 
and told us he had for this purpose given her to read works of 
an immoral character. That incident has never been blotted out 
from our memory, and the thought of this physician comes up 
always as of one who was a traitor to a noble profession. The 
only safety there is for society is the.moral law ; and without be- 
lief in God and in his revelation, which confirms and sanctions 
the moral law, that law loses its hold on men and untold evil 
will be the result. Mr. Herbert Spencer's belief in an Ultimate 
Cause which is an Eternal, Infinite Energy goes far to safe-guard 
the natural law; but we hope and pray that his earnest and 
manly truthfulness will be rewarded by a still greater knowledge— 
the knowledge which surpasses all earthly knowledge and which 
So satisfies man’s yearnings. When that time comes he will ex- 
perience something of the joy and happiness that fill the heart 
of those who have found the truth. One of these, formerly a 
prominent writer on the infidel press of Paris, afterwards a 
doughty champion of the faith of Christ—Louis Veuillot—thus 
speaks of his feelings: “ I was ruined the day I dropped from the 
clouds. But it is God who ruined me, blessed be his mercy ! 
These clouds concealed the lightning ; it lit up when mercy dis- 
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sipated them. I have seen heaven, and in my dust I am heir to 
a kingdom that will never perish. Formerly, to my eyes, all was 
but the splendid decoration of vast emptiness unfathomable; the 
delightful sound of an ingenious mechanism put up by a fantas- 
tic workman, who, without saying why, had withdrawn from his 
work. At present all is clear; at present I see, I hear, I know. 
The smiles and the sounds of nature are a language I under- 
stand; my heart answers it with a beat that tells of brotherly 
love. I know why the hills are clothed with joyousness, why the 
seed rejoices in the earth, why a song of praise comes up from 
the valleys, why the little stream leaps and claps its hands. I 
know this, and my voice, uniting itself with those voices that are 
never silent, has begun to chant an eternal hosanna.” 





CATHERINE TEGAKWITA, 
THE IROQUOIS MAIDEN FOR WHOM BEATIFICATION IS ASKED. 


O HUNTER race! your sky-walled plains we till; 
We left your prey no guard of secret shade; 

Free forest rovers, where your gray oaks grew 
The white man’s pride his shining street has laid. 


His presence pale to you has been a blight, 
The Aryan glance a dart to make you die ; 
Now, for the gloom our sight to you has brought, 
A star you give to us to light our sky— 


A potent star that can our fates persuade, 
As erring sages taught of planets dead ; 
A radiant star to guide the vagrant bark 
When from sin-fretted waves the day has fled. 


Its bright beam shows us that all tribes of men 
Of man’s true fellowship a memory kept, 
Through wars unceased, since Eden’s closing gate, 
And grace awakes the virtue that but slept. 


Silent, though proudly sad, the stoic chief 
Sees the oncoming of extinction swift. 

Well hath the warrior known to fee the sword, 
And render for his doom a kingly gift. 
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AN EARLY SETTLE MENT. 


CoMING down from the forests of Morvand we stopped at 
Sens, the ancient capital of Senonese Gaul, which stands at the 
confluence of the Yonne and the Vanne, nearly surrounded by 
water, in the midst of undulating hills, the sides of which were 
flecked with quarries of white limestone, surging wheat-fields, 
and terraces of luxuriant vines—the vines which, as the poet pre- 
tends, the renowned Brennus brought home from Italy and 
planted with the end of his victorious lance. The two unequal 
' towers of St. Etienne rising majestically up from the red-tiled 
roofs, the beautiful gardens in the outskirts kept perennially 
fresh by numberless _rills, and the graceful Yonne as it goes 
winding off among the hills, fringed with poplars and silvery 
willows, delight the eye and arrest the foot of the traveller. 
The old stone bridge over the Yonne, with its cross; the cyclo- 
pean walls of Gallo-Roman construction, with the remains of the 
Orbandelle, or band of gilded bricks that once encircled the 
town; the streets, with their suggestive names; the old shrines 
left here and there at the corners, the antique portals and curi- 
ous carvings of the houses ; the churches that date from apostolic 
times—all remind one of the past. Fragments of Roman history, 
monastic chronicles, and popular legends and traditions crop 
up at every step to interest the mind and charm the imagination. 

Among these traditions nothing is more delightfully astonish- 
ing than the great antiquity ascribed to the place, as related by 
‘Jacques Cassan in his work, Dynasties des anciens rots des Gaulois 
et des Francais depuis le déluge, dedicated to Louis XIII. Ae- 
cording to him Sens was founded by Samothés, or Javan, sur- 
named Dis, the fourth son of Japheth and grandson of Noe, who, 
sent into Gaul by his father one hundred and fifty.two years 
after the Deluge, or, as some say, after the confusion of tongues 
at the Tower of Babel, left a colony in Greece, went totaly to 
see his brother, Gomer, and then, crossing the mountains, stopped 
in a pleasant valley enclosed among hills and watered by nume 
rous streams. Here he founded the city of Sens, which he sur- 
rounded with walls and towers, and made the. capital of his king- 
dom. The Yonne he so named for his uncle: Yonichus, or per- 
haps from his own name of Javan, from which:the Ioanes, Iones, 
or Yones derived their name. He built a palace for himself on 
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the top of a neighboring mount where now stands the chapel of 
St. Bond. Here in the year of the world 1900 was born his son 
Magnus, who succeeded him as the second king of Gaul—an 
event he joyfully celebrated by a great festival, Some years 
later he founded the city of Autun, and further up the Yonne, 
among the wild hills of Morvand, he built a castle where now 
stands Chateau Chinon—so named in honor of his wife, China— 
tke picturesque ruins of which may be seen crowning the top of 
a sharp cone that rises up from a deep ravine through which 
pours a mountain torrent. At the foot of the cone is the town 
of Chateau-Chinon—Petite ville et de grand renom, says the pro- 
verb. There is also a street in Sens still called Rue Chinon, 
doubtless from its first queen. 

Samothés was building another castle in a wooded region 
southwest of Sens when he received a present from his grand- 
father, Noe, of some ingots of gold and silver. This was in the 
year 1909, when Prince Magnus, who was with him, was just 
nine years old. When the gift arrived it found the young prince 
crying for some mishap, and to soothe him Samothés gave him 
one of the ingots, saying : “ Voila de l’or ; ris—Thereis some gold; 
laugh,” which the child did. Hence the name of Lorris (/’or, 
ris) given to the castle, and still borne by the village—a presump- 
tive proof that Samothés had quite abandoned the use of his 
mother-tongue, the Basque language! 

This same delightful writer tells us that Noe and his wife, 
with a long suite, came to Gaul to visit Samothés, and made an 
extensive tour through the country, going to Autun and Lorris 
(I am not quite sure about Chateau Chinon!) and even as far 
as Bordeaux, stopping doubtless to see his son Japheth, who, as 
every one knows, founded the town of Périgueux. Perhaps it 
was in memory of this visit of the great progenitor that a village 
near Sens was called Noé, a name it bears to this day. 

The people of Sens, it may be supposed, take pride in being 
thus assured of the purity of their descent—so much depends on 
the particular strain of one’s blood. Truly, as Shakspere says, 
“some are born great.” And to be “ of the offspring of the gen- 
tilman Jafeth,” as Dame Juliana Berners styles him, 


“Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher?” 


Samothés seems to have bequeathed to his descendants a 
truly Oriental taste for wate?, for the Moors of Granada were 
not more given to irrigating their beautiful gardens than the 
inhabitants of Sens are to this day. A thovsand streamlets and 
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canals convey the waters of the Vanne with a gentle murmur 
through the meadows and pleasure-grounds, and the Courtils 
(gardens) of the Faubourg St. Pregts and the Coquesalles, giving 
them a perennial freshness and making the environs of Sens ex- 
ceptionally beautiful. The avenues and bosquets share in the 
general verdure, attracting innumerable birds, which add to the 
charm of the many popular resorts. These streams and canals 
likewise propel a great number of gristmills and feed the tan- 
neries and other industries, such as the establishments for cut- 
lery, whiting, and the preparation of the wine for which this 
district is noted ; so that the town is full of modern life and ac- 
tivity in spite of its air of, and pretensions to, antiquity. The 
streets, too, are kept beautifully clean and healthy all the year 
round by the water which flows through them, giving freshness to 
the air and rendering Sens one of the cleanest towns in Europe. 
Wandering through these streets, you come here and there 
upon the type of all purity, the image of Maria Purissima, set 
up at the corners, as in the Ruelle de la Petite Bonne Vierge—a 
name full of caressing affection which bespeaks the devotion of 
the people. Another is in the Quartier St. Paul, called Notre 
Dame de l'Orme, which the Huguenots pulled down in 1558 and 
threw into the river. The whole city was roused at this profa- 
nation and the river dragged till the statue was recovered. A 
general procession was then formed to restore it to its place. 
The image of Our Lady used to stand over the nine gates of the 
city and the doors of private houses, as well as on the public 
squares and at the corners of the streets; but only ten or eleven 
of these statues remain. Before them the people kept lights and 
flowers, and often came to sing hymns, dropping their offering 
in a box for the oil in the lamps. It is related of the celebrated 
Piron that, being fatigued one day, he seated himself on a bench 
beneath one of these wayside Madonnas which was held in great 
veneration, but which, as he was near-sighted, he had not per- 
ceived. Every one who passed by uncovered his head or made 
some other respectful salutation which Piron supposed addressed 
to himself, and never failed to take off his hat in return, till, 
weary of such general homage, he was glad to make his escape. 
At the corner of one street is an old Gothic house remarkable 
for the carvings on the outside timbers, representing, among 
other things, the genealogy of our Lord from Abraham down, 
with all the personages in relief, on one piece of wood, forming 
a complete genealogical tree issuing from the side of that great 
patriarch. 
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Some of the streets have most significant names, like the 
Ruelle Queue de Loup, which whips through the garden of the 
Annonciades, cutting it completely in two; the Rue Monte-a-Re- 
gret, by which criminals were led to execution; and the Ruelle 
des Pendus, leading up from the Rue Haut-le-Pied, where jus- 
tice was administered. Rue St. Benoit is so named from an old 
church of the time of King Eudes, commonly called St. Benoit 
la mal tournée because the altar did not turn to the east accord- 
ing to the usual custom. The Rue des Cing Joies de Marie de- 
rives its name from a chapel of that title (now the college chapel) 
founded in 1348 by Jehan de Méziéres and his wife, with four 
chaplains to sing High Mass every day in honor of Our Lady—a 
reminiscence, perhaps, of St. Thomas 4 Becket, who used daily 
to say the Ave Maria seven times in honor of the Seven Joys of 
Mary. The Rue Brennus recalls the famous chief, a native of 
Sens, who scaled the Tarpeian rock with his brave band of Gauls, 
and would have taken the Roman Capitol had not the garrison 
been roused by the clamor of the geese. And as in Rome the 
goose was afterwards honored as the saviour of the city, so the 
enraged Gauls used to subject it every year to horrible cruelties 
before serving it up to their soldiers. 

And the Place Drapés is called after another Sénonais who 
defied Czesar, and, when at last taken prisoner, refused all food, 
preferring death after the “high Roman fashion” to the loss of 
liberty. It was on this square that for several years lived Cré- 
billon the younger, whose works were so much in vogue fora 
time that the poet Gray could imagine no higher pleasure than 
to “read eternal new romances of Marivaux and Crébillon.” 
Horace Walpole, too, admired both these authors so much. at 
one time that he commissioned Liotard to paint their portraits 
for his gallery at Strawberry Hill. And Miss Strafford, a young 
English lady of fortune, from reading the works of Crébillon con- 
ceived such a fancy for the author that she ran away from her 
friends and went to Paris, where she married him. To escape 
from the consequences of his pernicious writings he retired to 
Sens with his wife. Their marriage proved to be a happy one; 
for, though his works were licentious, his private character was 
unimpeachable. His wife nursed and attended him with ex- 
emplary fidelity to the day of her death. Crébillon’s greatest 
amusement at Sens was the boyish one of rising before light, 
and, disguising himself as a ghost, appear in the cloisters of St. 
Etienne to frighten the canons as they were going to their morn- 
ing office. 
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Marivaux also lived for some time at Sens in the Rue de 
l’Ecrivain. His wife was a relative of the Fauvelets, one of the 
oldest families in the place, and he composed his Marianne in a 
small pavillon, or summer-house, of theirs, called Zoxt-va, at the 
eastern extremity of the Coquesalles. In his 7é¢démague Travesti 
he introduces the names of several families at Sens. Horace 
Walpole, on receiving his portrait, describes his face as “a mix- 
ture of the buffoon and the villain.” The popularity of these 
two writers happily decreased so soon that Walpole a few years 
later declared Crébillon was entirely out of fashion and Mari- 
vaux so much of a proverb that marivauder and marivaudage 
were established terms for the prolix and the tiresome. 

The cathedral of St. Etienne is the most prominent monument 
in Sens. The front is one of those wonderful pages of religious 
lore which the ages of faith loved to spread out before the 
people. Here is related the “ passion” of St. Stephen, and be- 
fore his statue, left intact by the storms of centuries, might be 
sung the old Chant written by Gatien of Tours in the tenth cen- 
tury, which thus begins : 

“Por amor Deu, vos pri, seignor barun, 
Si ce vos tuit * escoter la lecun 
De Saint Estenne li glorieux barun : 
Escotet la par bone intention, 
Qui a ce jor regu la passion.” 

Above the saint-guarded portal are two series of bas-reliefs 
representing the homely labors of the husbandman during the 
year, such as the sowing and reaping and winnowing of wheat, 
the gathering of grapes and treading them out in the wine-press, 
picking acorns for the swine, cutting wood for fuel, etc.—perhaps 
to denote the sacredness of labor. It was common in the middle 
ages to place the twelve signs of the zodiac on the churches, to- 
gether with the four seasons and the twelve months of the year, 
distinguished by the labors peculiar to each season, as a kind of 
moral calendar to remind man that by the sin of Adam he has 
been condemned to labor with his hands. 

At the north is the portal of Abraham, where once stood his 
statue with the long line of the kings of Israel. Around the 
Porte de la Sainte Croix were the twelve apostles and the 
prophets of the Old Testament, only a part of which are remain- 
ing. In one place you see Religion aud Justice, the latter with 
a drawn sword, trampling errors and vices under foot. In an- 
other is Liberality opening her treasures, with Avarice seated on 
* Si cela vous plait. ~*~ 
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a coffer, weeping and tearing her hair. At the sides of the chief 
entrance are the wise and the foolish virgins with their eternal 
lesson of the necessity of vigilance, and above is the holy city, 
the new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven. 
The gates are open, and before one is an angel sounding a trum- 
pet, as if to announce that the Bridegroom cometh. Above he 
is standing with outstretched arms of welcome. And beyond is ° 
the same city with closed gates, above which stands a man 
mourning and weeping because of those not ready to enter in to 
the marriage-supper of the Lamb. And around the archway are 
a multitude of angels, archangels, and saints, looking up at a hand 
issuing from a cloud—the hand of Him who saith: “ And I will 
give unto them eternal life ; and they shall never perish: neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my hand.” 

No wonder the court before such cathedrals used to be called 
the Paradise, when the hosts of heaven were thus spread out in 
glorious array. If we, who think we have some culture, take de- 
light in going from one grand old cathedral to another to read 
page after page of such divine lore, how much more the simple 
and unlettered of the middle ages must have enjoyed them, who 
had no other book to read! Never were such books on religion, 
art, and poetry written—ineffaceably written—for the poor. 

This church was begun in the tenth century by St. Anastase, 
Archbishop of Sens, surnamed the Man of God because he was 
never weary of almsgiving and rose so much above the wants 
of the body that, among other austerities, he never touched 
animal food from the time of his ordination. It stands over 
three separate oratories of the Blessed Virgin, St. John the 
Baptist, and St. Stephen, built by St. Savinien, the first apostle 
of Sens, which now form the crypt. Within, the paintings, the 
statues, the glorious windows bespeak the devotion of its foun- 
ders to the Holy Virgin. And there are magnificent tapestries 
representing her crowned in heaven by the Eternal Father, 
with her prototypes, Esther before Assuerus, and Bethsabee 
crowned by King Solomon. In 1176 Archbishop Guillaume aux 
Blanches Mains appointed four canons to celebrate daily the 
office of Our Lady, and Archbishop Pierre de Corbeil drew up 
a missal expressly for their use, the music of which he composed 
himself, showing himself worthy of the reputation of Sens for 
the solemnity of its chants. One of the great schools of music 
founded by Charlemagne in France was at Sens, and from time 
immemorial all instrumental music was forbidden in its offices, 
and to this day a concession has only, been made with respect 
to the organ. 
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This cathedral has many celebrated memories, such as the 
council at which Abelard was condemned, presided over by St. 
Bernard. Here, too, St. Louis was married to Margaret of 
Provence, and hither he and his brother Robert, Count d’ Artois, 
clad merely in tunics, and with bare feet, bore the Holy Crown 
of Thorns which they had come to Sens to receive. 

Twice during the middle ages was Sens saved from its ene- 
mies by means of its bishops. One of these was St. Leu, a name 
for ever dear to the people on account of his beneficence. When 
Sens was besieged by Clotaire II., King of Neustria, this saint of 
royal lineage hastened to ring the cathedral bell with his own 
hands to summon the people to pray for their deliverance. This 
bell, which was named Mary, rang out with such miraculous 
power that the enemy, seized with terror, abandoned the siege 
and fled. This was one of the first church-bells introduced into 
France, and Clotaire’s soldiers, chiefly from the north, where 
bells were still unknown, had probably never heard the sound of 
one, so it is not at all surprising that the solemn peal, ringing 
across the valley and echoed by the neighboring hills, should 
terrify them as something supernatural. 

Some years after, when Clotaire had become master of the 
place, he carried off this potent bell to set up in his own palace 
at Paris; but, according to the legend, it lost its voice as soon as 


‘it left the territory of Sens. Clotaire, therefore, sent it back, and 


as soon as it arrived at Pont-sur-Yonne it recovered its voice 
and rang out more musically than ever. This bell lost its an- 
cient name and henceforth became famous throughout France 
as the Cloche de St. Leu. In the course of centuries it was re- 
cast, but it cracked when rung for some political purpose at the 
Revolution (no wonder !), and was taken to Paris, where it was 
probably melted down for profane usage. 

St. Leu is the St. Swithin of this region, and, like him, was 
buried, at his own request, beneath the water-spout of the church. 
And he is always invoked for rain, and his relics are borne | 
in procession in times of great drought, because he once saved 
the city from destruction by fire through the abundant rains ob- 
tained by his prayers. 

In the next century St. Ebbon, another bishop of Sens, saved 
the town from the Saracens, who had laid waste the whole 
country around, massacred the people, and now laid siege to the 
place, to the great terror of the citizens. St. Ebbon revived 
their courage and placed himself at the head of the boldest to 
make a sortie upon the enemy, who, taken by surprise, were 
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utterly routed, leaving behind them the spoils of many pro- 
vinces they had devastated. 

There were formerly thirty-six houses for the canons in the 
cathedral close. Five gates gave admittance to the cloister, in 
the midst of which was a préau (pratellum), or green, shaded by 
sycamores, with a well in the centre for common.use. This well 
was noted at Sens. The water was remarkably good, and dver 
it was the inscription: O vos, gui non habetis argentum, bibite 
aquam cum letitiég— Ye who have no money, come drink of this 
water with joy.” This well was protected by a dome resting 
on three light pillars covered with bas-reliefs. Around it took 
place the religious dances not uncommon in the middle ages. 
The priests and choristers hand-in-hand began the O filu et filie 
in the nave after Vespers, and proceeded to the cloister, where 
the people joined them in dancing around the well. This cus- 
tom at length degenerating into profanity, it was suppressed, 
and in its place a procession was made every Sunday to the well 
and the priest blessed the water. But for a long time after the 
canons were forced to admit wedding parties to the cloister, that 
they might dance in the préau. 

Another noted well at Sens was called the Puits des Treize 
Prétres, because the thirteen priests appointed to attend Pope 
Alexander III. whenever he officiated during his residence at 
Sens came to this well every year, on the festival of the Holy 
Cross, to receive their stipend. 

One of the glorious memories of Sens is that of St. Thomas 
a Becket, the great upholder of the rights of the church, who 
spent four years of his exile here in the abbey of St. Colombe, 
the remains of which are now occupied by the sisters of the 
Sainte Enfance. Every traveller, of course, goes to see 


“ Where the English exile Thomas 
May have dreamed prophetic dream 
Of those distant Kentish meadows 
Where, at scarce a later day, 
His own tomb should be the altar 
Where half Europe flocked to pray.” 


Here he gave himself up almost continually to prayer, and one 
night in the abbey church, while praying for England, he had, 
in fact, a wonderful vision in which the fate that awaited him 
was revealed. The historic abbey of St. Colombe was founded 
in the seventh century by Clotaire II., and became noted for the 
shrines of St. Leu and the titular saint. There is a poetic legend 
of St. Colombe, a young martyr in the reign of Aurelian remark- 
able for her beauty, around whose body, left for a time without 
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burial, the cattle of the fields came every night and knelt as if in 
adoration, their horns blazing in the darkness like torches, till the 
Christians came to give her honorable burial. 

St. Eloi adorned the shrine of St. Colombe with gold and 
precious stones at the expense of good King Dagobert, and 
wrought several other ornaments for the church, which having 
been carried off by robbers, the people hastened to beg St. Eloi 
to obtain their restoration. Whereupon he went intothe church, 
and, kneeling before the shrine of St. Colombe, cried in a loud 
voice: “ Hearken, O Columba! to my words. Our Redeemer 
commands thee to restore forthwith the jewels of gold that have 
been taken from this church. Otherwise I will close up the en- 
trance thereof with thorns and briars, so thou wilt no longer be 
honored and served within these walls.” The jewels were re- 
stored, but in the sixteenth century were again carried off, to- 
gether with the precious shrine of St. Colombe, by the Hugue- 
nots, who, more impervious to saintly influences than the robbers 
of the seventh century, never brought them back again. 

In the church of St. Colombe was buried in the tenth century 
Richard, Duke of Burgundy, the terror of the Normans, who 
during his life was called the Fusticier for his love of justice and 
the severity with which he administered it. When he lay on his 
death-bed the bishops standing around exhorted him to beg par- 
don of God for shedding the blood of so many people. He re- 
plied that he only repented of not having shed still more, for by 
every robber he had put to death he had saved the lives of a 
hundred by intimidating his accomplices. His son Raoul, when 
dying, sent his crown and sceptre as gifts to this church, and was 
here buried by his own order, in a gray marble tomb at the left 
of St. Colombe’s shrine, afterward destroyed by the Huguenots. 

‘Another celebrated abbey at Sens, but now demolished, was 
that of St. Pierre-le-Vif (vif is a corruption of vz, or bourg), so 
called from an ancient church founded by St. Savinien in the 
very first ages of the church. There are many legends of this 
great saint. With one breath, solo mutu, says Dom Mathoud, he 
overthrew the temples of Mercury and Bacchus, and set up ora- 
tories to the true God. And as late as the thirteenth century 
there were crosses on the walls of the city, imprinted in the solid 
rock, as upon soft wax, by the mere finger of the saint. But 
other impressions, made by his preaching the religion of the 
cross, have proved more durable and remain to this day. When 
St. Savinien came to Sens he received hospitality from a wealthy 
patrician named Victorin, who became one of his converts, and 
VOL, XLI,—38 ee 
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near by he built the church of SS. Peter and Paul, who had 
appeared to him after their martyrdom. This remained the 
aristocratic quarter of the town. The church here was after- 
wards included in a larger one, built and endowed by Clovis at 
the request of his granddaughter, Théodochilde, who founded a 
monastery adjoining. In this church the archbishops of Sens 
passed the night before their enthronement, keeping vigil at the 
tombs of the martyrs. The church with its neighborhood en- 
joyed great privileges, such as that accorded it by Louis VIL., 
who made it a place of refuge like the Alsatia of London. Here, 
among other fairs, was annually held the Foire des Pardons, so 
called from the indulgence granted by the Holy See to all who 
should pay due devotion in the church of St. Pierre-le-Vif from 
the roth to the 21st of March, the time of the fair. 

Several of the monks of this abbey were noted for their learn- 
ing. Among these is Odoranne (tenth century), celebrated for 
his knowledge of mechanics, goldsmith’s work, and the fine arts. 
King Robert and Queen Constance regarded him with great af- 
fection, and employed him to make two capses (shrines), adorned 
with gold and precious stones, to contain the relics of SS. Sa- 
vinien and Potentien, the first apostles of Sens. Odoranne also 
wrote a chronicle of historic value, and composed a prose in 
honor of St. Sabinian * (published by Cardinal Mai in his Spzce/e- 
gium Romanum), in which he says that this saint was a Hebrew 
by birth and one of the seventy-two disciples. 

Another chronicler of this abbey was the monk Clairus, also 
numbered among the historians of France. 

The ancient crypt of St. Sauveur is still to be seen, where St. 
Savinien was slain by the blow of an axe while officiating at the 
altar. Here he was afterwards entombed, together with St. 
Potentien and SS. Sérotin, Altin, Eodalde, and other martyrs. 
We like to make the discovery, as it were, of such unknown 
saints and martyrs, and recount their names one by one, and visit 
the places where they lived and confessed the faith by their suf- 
ferings. In the church of St. Didier is honored St. Mathie, who 
is in great veneration here and at Troyes. And in the church 
of St. Aveline are the relics of St. Fort, St. Guinefort, and the 
titular saint. 

There are several churches and chapels in the vicinity of Sens 
which are interesting to visit. One of these is at Soucy, to 
which belongs a large confraternity, the members of which come 
here to celebrate the rites for their dead. A distaff is kept on 
the altar, which is presented to brides on their wedding-day after 


* St. Savinien, 
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the nuptial Mass—a custom handed down from primitive times, 
when it was the mark of a good housewife, as in the days of 
King Lemuel’s mother, to be able to lay her hands to the spindle 
and take hold of the distaff. There is a similar custom at Vil- 
liers-Louis, not far from Sens. 

Northeast of Sens is the ancient chapel of St. Béate, where 
once stood the village of Sancy, so named for St. Sanctien, who 
was martyred here about the year 276, together with his sis- 
ter, St. Béate, and SS. Augustin, Félix, and Aubert, over whose 
graves an oratory was built, and, at a later day, a priory, which 
was wholly destroyed during the wars, with the exception of this 
chapel, around which gathered a few hermits in better days, and 
which has continued to be a resort, though the remains of the 
martyrs were long ago removed. 

Not far from St. Béate, but further to the east, is the chapel 
of St. Sauveur des Vignes, built over the tombs of other martyrs 
by Archbishop Magnus, a favorite of Charlemagne’s, who lies 
buried in the churchyard with several of his successors and 
many of theancient canons, _ 

On the top of an eminence southeast of Sens is the chapel of 
St. Aignan, Bishop of Orleans, who was born at Malay le Vi- 
comte, a village at the foot of the mount. He lived in the time 
of Atilla, the Scourge of God, from whom he preserved the city 
of Orleans, as Rome was by St. Leo the Great, and Troyes by 
St. Loup. Malay le’Vicomte is surrounded by fertile meadows 
in the midst of a smiling, picturesque region, with the remains of 
an old rampart and moat, around which sweeps the Vanne, ren- 
dering it almost an island. The villagers, with their curé, ascend 
in solemn procession every year on the 17th of June to the 
chapel of St. Aignan, which has stood here from time imme- 
morial. 

Northwest of Sens, between Mount Echelotte and Mount St. 
Bond, is a gorge called Vaumartoise, or the Valley of Martyrs, 
where so many Christians were immolated for the faith in early 
times that their blood ran through it like a stream. The pro- 
cessions of Rogation week, in going from one of these holy 
places around Sens to another, used to pass through this gorge 
and stop before the cross to sing the antiphon of martyred saints. 
They likewise ascended to the old chapel of St. Michael the 
Archangel, otherwise called St. Bond (Baldus) from a hermit of 
the seventh century who ended his days here. The early his- 
tory of this hermit resembles that of St. Julian Hospitator. After 
his crime he made a pilgrimage to Rome and the Holy Land, 
and, returning to Sens, placed himself under the direction of St. 
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Arthéme, the archbishop, who, presenting him with the staff he 
was carrying in his hands—a staff of dry wood wholly divested 
of its bark—ordered him to plant it on the top of this mount, and 
water it every day from the river that flows at the foot till new 
bark should be formed and it should put forth buds, bloom, and 
bear fruit. The penitent obeyed. Every day he ascended the 
mount with a jar of water, following the path still known as the 
Pas de St. Bond. He built a hermitage beside the chapel of St. 
Michael, where he so sanctified himself that after his death his re- 
mains were removed to the city and enshrined, and the chapel, 
taking his name, became a. place of pilgrimage, particularly in 
times of public calamity. 

An old legend says that while St. Bond was at his devotions 
in the chapel one day the devil beset him with such force that, 
to get rid of the distraction, he took him by the ears and plunged 
him into the holy-water stoup, and, placing his breviary on the 
top, kept him there a fortnight. A curious stone font at St. Co- 
lombe depicted this scene with the long ears of the demon, like 
those of an ass, thrust out each side of the breviary. 

It was on this mount, it will be remembered, stood the palace 
of Samothés, the first king of Senonese Gaul. 





HAWTHORN, HEART, AND HOMILY. 


I ASKED her, “ When doth Woman love?”’ 
(As man on woman e’er presumes) ; 
And, with a sense mere sense above, 
She answered: “ When the hawthorn blooms.” 


I asked her: “ When doth th’ hawthorn bloom ?” 
(My query formed of hope and fear) ; 

Whereat she breathed this rich perfume: 
“The hawthorn bloometh all the year!” 


I asked her nevermore a word, 
For I lov’d her, and she lov’d me; 
Taught were we by a little bird 
The heart and hawthorn’s homily. 


But there’s a love mere “ love ” above, 
And ne’er inconstant as the wind ; 

It animates or saint or dove— 

The love of God and humankind. 
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FALSEHOOD AS A MORAL AGENT. 


“It is never worth while,” says Cardinal Newman, “to call 
whity-brown white for the sake of avoiding scandal” ; and Car- 
dinal Wiseman repeats substantially the same warning when he 
invites from all sides the most rigorous scrutiny, satisfied that, 
having dug to the very bottom of the well, we shall find Truth 
sitting there to greet us. Yet it is a melancholy fact that a large 
proportion of lies are told every year by the unco guid, partly 
through obstinate ignorance, and partly because they think such 
fabrications better fitted to instruct the average mind than a less 
didactic accuracy. Fox’s Book of Martyrs is an admirable in- 
stance of what can be accomplished by discreet lying, and the 
reports sent home by a great many Evangelical missionaries 
fairly bristle with fictitious narratives that are calculated to 
arouse the enthusiasm of church-members and send the chil- 
dren’s pennies rattling into the mission-box. It was all very well 
for men like Bishop Heber and Henry Martyn to acknowledge 
that the number of converts was painfully small, and that their 
zealous labors were mot crowned with the success they fondly 
hoped for; but the modern correspondent of a Sunday-school 
paper is far too wise for any such rash admission. His glowing 
accounts of his own sacrifices and of his neophytes’ devotion are 
pleasingly suggestive of a print we once saw, where a lot of lit- 
tle savages, in next to no clothing, were gathered round a ven- 
erable missionary and poring rapturously over some spelling- 
books just arrived from the land of civilization and freedom. 
The joy and gratitude with which these youthful darkies were 
learning to spell must have covered with confusion their small 
white brothers and sisters, realizing, as well they might, how very 
far they. were from sharing in such virtuous transports. 

But it is not from amid the heathen alone that the missionary 
sends forth his graphic pictures of life. - Italy, France, Spain, and 
Mexico are now his beaten tracks, and vast are his exploits 
therein. A few years ago an elderly colporteur presented us, 
unsolicited, with a copy of a religious paper containing, among 
other valuable matter, a letter from Rome with an account of a 
little American boy, only seven years old, who, seeing the people 
kneel and make the sign of the cross when the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was carried by, and being filled with horror at the sight, 
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took it upon himself to explain to them then and there how very 
wrong it was. Whether the little American expressed himself 
in fluent Italian, or whether the crowd was sufficiently cultivat- 
ed to understand English, does not appear ; but the readers were 
solemnly assured that this baby-eloquence produced such an ef- 
fect upon his hearers that they one and all became desirous to 
know more of this strange religion. 'Whereupon the small apos- 
tle in knickerbockers—or perhaps in kilts—requested them to 
come to his home every morning, when he would be happy to 
instruct them ; and they, gladly availing themselves of his invita- 
tion, had been drinking in ever since from his lips words of sal- 
vation and life. 

Now, incredible as it may seem, whoever wrote that little tale 
must have expected somebody to believe it; and though a lie so 
petty and so palpable appears hardly worth the telling, it was 
evidently accepted as an instructive story for the young. If it 
wasn’t true it might have been; and, even as a falsehood pure 
and simple, it was yet calculated to instil right principles into 
the youthful mind. Or take, again, that ever-recurring little 
anecdote about the priest who in middle life accidentally comes 
across a Bible, and by it is converted from the error of his ways. 
The story is like one of the solar myths we hear so much about 
of late. It crops up anew whichever way we turn, the cir- 
cumstances altering slightly, the main incident remaining always 
the same. Sometimes the priest is French, sometimes Span- 
ish, while now and then an Italian monk works in nicely for a 
change. Cardinal Manning, in his Doctrines of the Church, refers, 
with a half-weary sense of humor, to his chronic reappearance ; 
and the last time we made his acquaintance he was actually a 
Mexican, who, though ignorant of any religion but his own, yet 
read its falseness by the light of that unlucky Bible, and, more- 
over, brought his entire congregation to acquiesce in his views. 
Asa result of this prompt measure and of the apparent indif- 
ference of his bishop the first Evangelical missionaries who pene- 
trated into that part of the country found a body of people, Ca- 
tholics in name but Presbyterians in faith, and ready to be re- 
ceived at once into communion with the strangers. 

It may, perhaps, be urged that these follies are hardly worth 
serious notice; but Mr. Mallock, in his vigorous refutation of 
Henry George’s fallacies, has wisely pointed out that any error 
or absurdity accepted by even a small portion of mankind is 
worth combating for their sakes. And there is no greater mis- 
take than to suppose that the extravagance of a statement in- 
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jures its reception among those who would be pleased to think 
it true. It is surprising how much people can believe, if they 
give their minds to it; and if five readers out of ten pass by the 
story of the priest and his Bible as painfully improbable, the 
other five are ready to accept it as a beautiful and instructive 
truth. 

Chance threw into our hands a few years ago a book pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Publication Society and purporting 
to be founded upon fact; the writer announcing in his preface 
that his pious labors would be more than rewarded could he 
but impress upon Protestant parents the dreadful risk they run 
in placing their children at convent-schools. The convent there- 
in depicted was a cross between the Bastile and the “ Castle of 
Otranto,” and, being located in the streets of New York, formed 
a pleasing link between the picturesque wickedness of the past 
and the commonplace realism of the present. Immured in its 
gloomy depths, an unhappy young Presbyterian suffers every 
indignity rather than renounce her faith, refutes all the argu- 
ments of the priest with surprising readiness, and finally makes 
her escape in a dramatic climax worthy of Mrs. Radcliffe’s best 
endeavors. The things that happen within those convent-walls 
would startle the most indifferent, while every now and then a 
singular and instructive light is thrown upon the habits of the 
devout Catholic laity. One rigorous and bigoted Romanist 
brings her three-year-old daughter to be baptized, and, by way 
of atonement for any little dilatoriness in that respect, the child 
makes her First Communion at the same time, notwithstanding 
a shocking fit of passion at the altar-rail. Escaped herself, the 
heroine devotes all her energies to rescuing her unfortunate 
comrade in captivity; and by the time we have reached the last 
chapter, and all the good people in the book—including an Irish 
servant-girl named Bridget—have happily embraced Presbyte- 
rianism, we cannot help experiencing a slight relief at so com- 
fortable a termination to so many horrors. We feel a little like 
Mrs. Linnet, in /anet’s Repentance, when she is reminded of the 
good moral effect resulting to the Paddiford Lending Library 
from a similar work of fiction: 


“*If the task had been confided to me,’ said Miss Pratt, ‘I could not 
have made a selection combining in a higher degree religious instruction 
and edification with a due admixture of the purer species of amusement. 
This story of Father Clement is a library in itself on the errors of Roman- 
ism, and I have ever considered fiction a suitable form for conveying 
moral and religious instruction.’ 
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“* One ’ud think,’ said Mrs, Linnet, who also had her spectacles on, but 
chiefly for the purpose of seeing what the others were doing, ‘there didn’t 
want much to drive people away from a religion as makes’em walk bare- 
foot over stone floors, like that girl in Father Clement—sending the 
blood up to the head frightful. Anybody might see that was an unnat’ral 
creed.’” 


They might, indeed, and we would be the last to blame them 
for declining such an ordeal. But while these harrowing nar- 
ratives represent the sensational and amusing side of religious 
lying, it has its graver aspect which concerns us more nearly. 
How many calumnies directed against the church of God have 
borne black fruits of corruption and unbelief! How many stupid 
falsehoods have, by dint of constant repetition, usurped the place 
of truth and established themselves securely in the public mind! 
Purge history of its lies, purge controversy of its wilful miscon- 
ceptions, and what remains behind? A few simple and inalien- 
able truths at which men would stare aghast. As for the great 
polemical leaders, the doctors and warriors of the church, friends 
and foes have alike united to destroy in our minds any clear con- 
ception of what these men were like. On the one side we have 
fierce abuse alternating with grudging praise and a total misap- 
prehension of their minds and missions; on the other a persis- 
tent attempt to strip them of all human attributes, and to present 
them to us shorn of their manhood and enveloped in a misty 
halo of serene perfection. 

Which of us has not been struck, when reading the records of 
the saints, with that air of unreality which too often deadens our 
healthy spirit of interest and emulation? It is not that we know 
so little about these servants of God, for we know a great deal 
less about many of the characters in Holy Writ, whose images 
are nevertheless sharply and lastingly imprinted on our hearts. 
It is the fault of their biographers, who, as a rule, persist in telling 
us too much, and who, having a preconceived notion of what a 
saint ought to be, are resolved to contract him into that mould 
for the better edification of their readers. After they have 
denuded him of every human impulse and of every human fail- 
ing, after they have carefully destroyed all the thousand subtle 
links between hi$ being and our own, and there is nothing left by 
which we can claim brotherhood, then the etherealized saint is 
placed on a supreme pinnacle of virtue and we are requested to 
climb by easy stages to his side. But, alas! we cannot breathe 
that rarefied air, and the steps by which he mounted are con- 
cealed from us. We are discouraged at the very outset by find- 
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ing no single likeness between our nature and his, and we end by 
considering his sanctity as something as far removed from any 
possibilities of our own as are the beauty and the glory of the 
cherubim. We fail even to get a very distinct view, owing to 
the haziness of the biographic atmosphere; so, leaving him on his 
eminence, we are content to admire him from a respectful dis- 
tance, without drawing the smallest practical lesson from the 
hard-fought battles of his life. 

This mode of proceeding is alike unfair to the saint, who was 
not born to his high estate, but had to wearily contend every 
inch of the way, and to the reader, who gains through it no clear 
insight into what it behooves him best to know. Pious writers 
are wont to lay undue stress upon the serene and holy childhood, 
the unspotted and apparently untempted youth, of God’s chosen 
servants; and the average Christian, realizing that his own child- 
hood was hopelessly commonplace and his youth turbulent and 
vain, comes to the conclusion not only that the saint was some- 
thing apart and unapproachable, but that he probably had no 
evil tendencies to overcome—that he was, in fact, an abnormal 
being, whose instincts from infancy upward pointed all towards 
heaven. Now, the truth is that the devil is not so easy to con- 
quer, and they who defeat and trample on his power do not 
emerge from the struggle with the “ half-scornful delicacy ” and 
contemptuous ease of Guido’s Archangel, who spears his dragon 
with such graceful unconcern, but rather with spent breath and 
torn garments, and after many falls that mark, each one, a sturdy 
and glorious uprising. ; 

Nor were the saints less human for their sanctity. Cardinal 
Newman at least recognizes this truth, and, seeing with clear eyes 
how meagre is the good resulting from so many well-intentioned 
efforts, he has striven hard, in his papers on the early Fathers, to 
set before our minds these men just as they really were—men 
who revered or distrusted each other, as the case might be; men 
who loved, and prayed, and toiled, and suffered, and laughed and 
jested too, with a delicious sense of humor about them which 
might have scandalized a less sincere observer. He is ever anx- 
ious that we should study these first defenders of the faith by the 
light of their own written words, so that we may*grow to under- 
stand what manner of men they were. He is not at all afraid of 
coming up close to them in unguarded moments; he “exults in 
their folios,” and welcomes every scrap of evidence that can be 
brought to bear upon their daily lives. But he does not care 
to have them artificially prepared for modern palates—“ nainced 
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up into spiritual lessons.” The principal fault he has to find 
with pious biographers is that they want to turn commentators 
as well. Not content with relating a saint's actions, they must 
needs supply his motives also, and to get at these they assume 
to themselves an intimate acquaintance with his most hidden 
thoughts. On the other hand, the brilliant author of Odzter Dicta 
complains, with some show of reason, that they will not tell us as 
much as they might, and are consequently responsible for our 
lack of true knowledge. ‘The saints of earth,” he sighs—* how 
shadowy they are! Which of them do we really know?... 
Their memoirs far too often only reveal to us a hazy something, 
certainly not recognizable asa man. This is generally the fault 
of their editors, who, though men themselves, confine their edito- 
rial duties to going up and down the diaries and papers of the 
departed saint and obliterating all human touches. This they do 
for the ‘better prevention of scandals’; and no one can deny 
that they attain their end, though they pay dearly for it.” 

But if this be the case where the motive at least is honest, and 
the omissions such as in no way derogate from the saint’s honor 
and glory, what shall we say of those compilations from the Fa- 
thers which have in view a distinct twisting of their doctrines 
to suit the beliefs of one particular class? What shall we say of 
St. Augustine “as prepared” for Anglican readers, or of the dis- 
torted and mutilated remnants of theology which circulate under 
the general name of primers, and are supposed to administer 
homeeopathic doses of truth warranted too weak to be danger- 
ous? It is no longer necessary to be a scholar in order to pro- 
nounce judgment on the early confessors, for these little brown 
text-books, revealing a scrappy synopsis of their great writings, 
may be bought for a trifle at every stand, and the imperfect 
knowledge which is the distinguishing badge of our day spreads 
rapidly over an enlightened country. “Every man gets a 
mouthful, and no man a full meal,” growled Dr. Johnson when 
it was represented to him how universal was education in Scot- 
land ; and the worst of it is that they who are satisfied with the 
mouthful cannot be persuaded that to take more would not be to 
overload their stomachs. In addition to these superabundant 
primers we have a host of spiritual works altered and abridged 
to suit the market, from A Kempis, with the fourth book mu- 
tilated, to Father Faber’s hymns, with all the objectionable senti- 
ments removed. Perhaps it does not occur to a compiler that to 
change and deface an author's writings, or to present them so 
arranged and curtailed as that the whole drift of his meaning is 
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no longer clear, is to offer a deliberate lie to the reading public. 
Historians like Froude and Macaulay have a talent for quot- 
ing just enough to bear properly on their case, and ignoring 
any further authorities that might prove less tractable. When 
Mason undertook to edit the poet Gray it occurred to him that 
he could improve in many respects upon the original, and he did 
not hesitate to do so; while Colley Cibber doubtless considered 
that to his emendations Shakspere would owe lasting fame. 
But these vagaries, while reprehensible enough in history and 
poetry, become grave errors in theology, and are responsible 
agents for the mischievous confusion they induce. 

What is wanted on all sides is a little more sincerity, a little 
more charity, and a great deal more sense where controversy is 
concerned. Perhaps the time will come when Protestants will 
no longer consider skirmishing around the flanks of the church a 
meritorious Christian warfare, and when Catholics will no lon- 
ger be so fidgety where a supposed “ scandal” is concerned. At 
any rate, no lasting good can be accomplished by swerving from 
the simple truth, which in the end is certain to prevail. People 
are slowly beginning to realize that Galileo was not the perse- 
cuted victim of Rome, that Bonnivard received no more than 
his deserts, and that Cranmer makes the poorest martyr on re- 
cord. On the other hand, with the multiplicity of books and 
newspapers available to young and old, with the floods of cheap 
erudition surrounding us on every side, until, like Lady Ashbur- 
ton, we not only overflow with learning, but positively stand in 
the slops, it is as well to be prepared from the start with some- 
thing like accurate information. 

Especially is this desirable when women are in question ; for 
in this country, where leisure is unknown to men, it is the women 
who support the circulating libraries and keep the booksellers 
from starvation. They only have the time to read and think, 
while their fathers, husbands, and brothers are engaged in the 
ceaseless task of crowding into each day more than it was meant 
to hold. They, with their curious, active, illogical minds, are 
giving themselves up unreservedly to whatever literature has to 
Offer, equally at home with its best and worst conditions: happy 
with the poets, critical with the critics, dogmatic with the his- 
torians, dipping an eager finger into science, interested in theo- 
logy, and skirting the edge of agnosticism with a wistful desire 
to know what it is allabout. How is a girl fresh from a convent- 
school, her faculties alert, her interests quickened, her mind un- 
_ balanced—how is she to make a stand against the new influences 
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that beset her? Her mental pabulum has altered so swiftly 
that her brain spins with the shock she is totally unprepared to 
meet. She has been taught all things from one exclusive stand- 
point, and recreated with those semi-religious novels in which 
a row of fallacious arguments are set up like nine-pins, for the 
sole purpose of being easily and quickly knocked down. But it 
is not in this fashion that error manifests itself in the world, or 
in the widely different literature which she devours so eagerly. 
She is amazed to find her faith assailed on every side—now with 
skilful and apparently dispassionate reasoning from Hallam or 
Buckle, now with plausible brilliancy from Motley and Prescott, 
now with angry satire from Browning and Carlyle, or a well- 
bred sneer from Matthew Arnold, or a covert calumny from Mr, 
Hepworth Dixon, a gibe from Heine, a jest from Pater, a passion- 
ate invective from Ruskin; while among the scientists, the nov- 
elists, and the magazine-writers she is no whit better off. 

It is useless to say that these books need not be read, and 
that a French girl would not be permitted to read them. The 
fact remains that in nineteen cases out of twenty an American 
girl reads what she pleases; nor should those authors whose 
works form part of every liberal education have any force to 
hurt her, if only the plunge were not too sudden and too deep. 
It is surely unwise that at seventeen she should be guarded from 
even the necessary knowledge of error, and at eighteen be turn- 
ed loose to make its acquaintance for herself. Above all things 
it is essential that her education be conducted on a basis of 
simple sincerity, lest she learn later to distrust all that she has 
been taught. It is hardly worth while to tell her that Henry 
of Navarre was a pious convert; that James II., of unsavory 
memory, was a good king, or that Mary, Queen of Scots, was a 
blameless martyr to her faith, Still less is it worth while to 
eliminate from history all that might shock or scandalize her, 
and from literature all that might give her food for thought. 
She cannot and she will not think always with the minds of those 
around her, and the sooner she is taught to use her own justly 
and temperately the better. We Catholics, secure in our church 
and in the abiding promises of God, have no cause to doctor 
history and to modify science for the sake of edifying the young. 
We, at least, have no need to call whity-brown white, but 
may look at all things squarely and truthfully, without anxiety 
or distrust, or the foolish fear that prompts a useless lie. 
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LUNATIC LITERATURE. 


A MARVELLOUS change has taken place during the last fifty 
years in the treatment of the insane. Previous to that time it 
was, for the most part, simply barbarous. Gentle management 
was the exception; coercion, and too often cruelty, the rule. 

St. John of God, in the paroxysms of penitence which accom- 
panied his conversion, was taken to the mad-house at Granada. 
There, in accordance with the usual practice, he was daily fas- 
tened down and scourged until the blood flowed, this method 
being intended to drive out the evil spirit, supposed to be in 
possession of the patient. While under the blows of his keepers 
he vowed that, if he escaped alive from that place of torment, 
he would found a hospital where the insane should have gentle 
treatment. And nobly he kept his vow. The shed into which 
he gathered his needy sufferers—devotedly tending, feeding, 
nursing, begging for them—grew into the great hospital of the 
“ Caritad”” at Granada, the first of its kind in Europe. 

As regards the old-fashioned English treatment of lunatics, 
one remedy much in favor was “ bowssening,” * of which Carew 
gives the following account as practised at Alternum, in Corn- 
wall : 

“The water running from St. Nun’s tf Well fell into a square and en- 
closed plot. . . . The phrantick person was set to stand with his back to the 
pool, at the margin thereof, from whence, with a sudden blow in the breast, 
he was tumbled headlong into the pond, where a strong fellow, provided 
for the nonce, took him and tossed him up and down, alongst and athwart 
the water, till that the patient, by foregoing his strength, forgot somewhat 
of his fury. Then was he conveyed to the church and certain Masses sung 
over him, upon which handling, if he returned to his senses, St. Nennok 
had the thanks; but if there appeared small amendment, then was he 
bowssened again and again while there remained in him any hope of life 
or recovery.” 

Still worse “ remedial” barbarities than the foregoing con- 
tinued in vogue in England long after the humane treatment 
inaugurated by St. John of God had been adopted in Spain. In 
France it has been customary for some time past to employ the 
patients in field and garden work, and to allow them the recrea- 
tion of music, dancing, and theatrical representations. 


* The word is apparently derived from the German Bisze—penitence or penance, 
. t St. Nannita, or Nennok, daughter of St, Taffyd-(David). 
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Of late years in England, and also in America, the experiment 
has been tried of providing them with materials for painting and 
for writing, these disordered brains being encouraged to express 
their ideas whether in literary or artistic composition. The ex- 
periment has been found to answer in every way. The compo- 
sitions, besides often affording valuable indications of the treat- 
ment to be adopted in individual cases, also furnish subject-mat- 
ter for conversations between doctor and patient which tend to 
promote in the latter a return to sane and coherent ideas. Com- 
positions unfit for publication are destroyed, but not without an 
endeavor to show the author the necessity and justice of the 
indictment. Besides, there are many lunatics who have their 
intervals of lucidity, but who can only be enticed out of their 
shell, as it were, by means of writing or painting, as will be seen 
in the course of this article. This, however, in no way attempts 
to treat of the management of the insane, but merely, by giving 
specimens of their literary productions, to indicate the extent to 
which, in spite of their mental derangement, they are capable 
not only of much acuteness and sagacity, but also of sustained 
thought. 

Were a complete account of lunatic literature possible it 
would include many things far more extraordinary than edify- 
ing. Such a history was suggested by Charles Nodier, and 
partially attempted by Champfleury and Delepierre; but a mine 
of unexplored material remains and is ever accumulating. Be- 
sides, it is a matter of no small difficulty to distinguish the 
writers who are mad from those who are sane in what they 
write, or to decide where reason merges into madness. Dryden 
regarded genius as the border-land of lunacy; and, indeed, the 
partition between them often is so slight that the one has frequent- 
ly been mistaken for the other. The reverend director of one of 
the most admirably-managed asylums in England * told the writer 
of this notice that some of the cleverest articles in the high-class 
magazines of the day were written by patients within those walls. 
After this we need not wonder that the high-class magazines 
now and then give their readers something startling. 

But with this external literature the present notice is not con- 
cerned, but solely with the Literature of the Insane, properly 
so-called. This comprises journals, pamphlets, periodical maga- 
zines and reviews, all emanating from lunatic asylums, and written 
exclusively by persons suffering from one or another form of men- 
tal derangement. These productions rarely go outside of the 
* St. George’s Retreat, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
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establishment where they were written, unless in exchange for 
those of some otherasylum. It is no easy matter, therefore, to 
form a collection of these compositions, which, we may add, are 
under the control of scientific practitioners whose character and 
position do not allow a moment’s suspicion of trickery. 

Most, if not all, of the large British institutions for the insane— 
Colney Hatch, for instance, the Royal Crichton (Dumfries), the 
Royal Edinboro’, and Hanwell—possess printing establishments 
of their own, whence issue the books and periodicals written, put 
in type, revised, and printed by the patients. Among their mag- 
azines and journals we find the titles of the Mew Moon, the Excel- 
stor, the Morningside Mirror, the York Star, the Opal, the Gartna- 
vel Gazette, etc. Nor are these lunatic lucubrations devoid of 
worth or meaning. Often from amidst a mass of rubbish gleam 
jewels of an originality and wisdom to which the soundest under- 
standing might willingly lay claim. Imagination, “/a Folle de la 
matson,’’ seems to take pleasure in illuminating the mental gloom 
of these unfortunates with bright though transient flashes of 
etherealized sanity. In them she is only a triflemore mad than 
she is in other dreamers who pass for sane; that is all the differ- 
ence. 

The eccentric publications whose titles we have given above 
comprise a little of everything: monstrous fancies, fresh and 
pure reminiscences, outbursts of piety and of blasphemy, tear- 
ful plaints and idiotic laughter, incoherent discourses, noble 
thoughts twisted awry, tender sonnets or wild tirades to some 
kind or cruel fair one, drinking-songs, nuptial odes, satires, bur- 
lesques, and dislocated rhodomontades—all this fantastic embroi- 
dery, and much besides, wrought on a groundwork of despair. 

One thing to be borne in mind in perusing these productions 
| is that they are not supposed to be those of ordinary individuals. 

The writers are clothed by their own imagination with what- 
ever lofty form of dignity it may please them to appropriate. 
Some there are whose mania for riches leads them to spend 
their days in the fabrication of bank-notes ; but for the most part 
these condescending authors are mighty sovereigns, or at least 
‘princes or princesses, invincible heroes, immortal patriots, or 
canonized saints. Some poor, puny sufferer announces himself 
to be the Almighty, and, perched on a stool which he calls his 
Mount Sinai, incessantly fulminates a new decalogue of his own 
for the benefit of those around him. 

A French author who writes under the name of “ North 
Peat,” and of whose experience we have largely availed our- 
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selves in the present article, was allowed the rare privilege of 
admission to the large room at Hanwell in which thg literary 
circle of that establishment was at work. Round a table piled 
with books and papers sat about fifty patients, old and young. 
Some, with eyes fixed and stupid, gazed vacantly before them, 
as if waiting for their lost reason to return; others, with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, were writing rapidly, while others 
again seemed to be spying the rest or furtively looking round, 
in search, may be, of some shadowy memory or bright idea to 
touch them on the elbow and inspire their pen. One, a young 
man of singularly graceful and refined appearance, painfully im- 
pressed the visitor by the exceeding melancholy of his counte- 
nance and attitude. The cause of his madness was the marriage 
to another of the lady of his choice. He firmly believed himself 
to be the murderer of her husband, who was alive, and spent his 
whole time in writing to the lady, who was dead. 

“Have you any letter, William,” said the doctor kindly, “for 
me to take charge of to-day?” 

“ Better’still !” answered the patient, springing up and laying 
his hand on the doctor's shoulder—* I have written her a little 
poem! You will not fail to .give it to her—into her own 
hands?” he added, bursting into tears. 

With this touching and tender “Complaint” we will com- 
mence our selection of lunatic literature: 


“WILLIAM'S” POEM. 


“Oh! had she been but false or proud, I would not now repine, 
Nor grieve the cup of proffered bliss was never to be mine! 
But no! she was as good as fair; no accent ever fell 
From her that did not breathe of faith—so true was Isabel ! 


“ I saw her in her infant years; I watched her in her prime, 
And still the more she grew, the more my love did grow with time. 
But now all that hath passed away, and broken is the spell 
That bound my heart and being with my charming Isabel. 


“ O had it been the loss of friends or wealth, I would not mourn, 
For other friends might fill the void, and wealth again return. / 
But no! a greater grief is mine than fancy’s self can tell, 
For life to me is all a void without my Isabel!” 


On being asked for more of his writings William gave the fol- 
lowing, amongst others, refined and plaintive as the foregoing” 


“I cannot strike one joyous note; My harp hath lost its tone, 
For it, like me, hath been of late Neglected and alone. 
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I cannot join thee in the song: My heart is full of care, 
And when I am with thee I feel, No sorrow should be there. 


“ Some other day, if such a day Shall ever come to me, 
When grief shall cease to press my soul, I'll strike my harp to thee ; 
In measures such as we were wont When hope was fair and young, 
’Ere yet upon a willow bough That cherish’d harp was hung. 


“ But now the voice of song is like Some tale of by-gone years, 
And chords of harp and heart are all Unstrung and wet with tears ! 
Oh! no, I cannot strike my harp In its accustomed tone, 
For it, like me, hath been of late Neglected and alone.” 


As in the case of William, insanity is, in numberless instances, 
confined to one idea or set of ideas; and it is these monomaniacs 
who are the chief contributors to the literature of their respec- 
tive institutions. They usually have a poetic tendency, love 
solitude, and are inclined to melancholy. Sombre views of re- 
ligion have driven many to despair, while others write touching 
entreaties to divine Providence to shed a ray of light upon their 
clouded reason. 

The literature, if such it can be called, of maniacs is of a dif- 
ferent stamp, wild and reckless, without apparent sequence of 
ideas. Dr. Winslow observes that frequently, during their worst 
paroxysms of delirium, these madmen write with more than 
ordinary good sense, while at other times their brain is in utter 
confusion and their language unintelligible or incoherent. We 
cannot venture in these pages upon even a single specimen of 
these strictly maniacal effusions, but will next give some verses 
by a hypochondriac, beginning with a note of playful satire, but 
plaintively closing in a minor key. In an asylum in Yorkshire 
called “ The Retreat” was a patient who, according to his own 
account, had neither heart nor soul, brain nor lungs, liver, blood, 
bones, or anything in his body. Our hypochondriac, an inmate of 
the same house, hearing him one day expatiating upon his piti- 
able plight, was roused from the contemplation of his own ima- 
ginary miseries to criticise those of his neighbor : 


“A miracle, my friends! Come, view 
A man (admit his own words true) 
Who lives without a soul ! 
Nor liver, lungs, nor heart has he, 
Yet sometimes can as cheerful be 
As if he had the whole ; 
His head (take his own words along), 
Now hard as iron, yet ere long, 
VOL, XLI—39 
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As soft as any jelly; 
All burnt his sinews and his lungs! 
Of his complaints not fifty tongues 
Could find enough to tell ye. 
Yet he who paints his likeness here 
Has just as much himself to fear— 
He’s wrong from top to toe. 
Ah! friends, pray help us, if you can, 
And make us each again a man, 
That we from hence may go!” 


A celebrated botanist, who lost his reason amongst the flowers, 
is under the impression that he has been on a botanizing excur- 
sion in the fields of heaven. So fixed is this idea that he has 
written a voluminous work describing The Flora and Fauna of 
Paradise—an extraordinary composition, in which the strange 
originality of the text is equalled by that of the illustrations. 

In many cases the rapid succession of mental impressions is 
marvellous. Then all rules of prosody are set at naught. The 
Muse, scorning the beaten track, rides a steeple-chase through the 
world of fancy. The following is an extract from a poem of 
about forty verses, composed by a patient who, quite mistakenly, 
imagines that he has entered the marriage state: 


“No more scheming ; no more dreaming ; no more seeming ; 


I am sure! 

My path is bright ; my heart is light ; now all is right, 
And secure. 

Plans are ending ; now I’m spending time in blending 
Into one 


The wishes sweet which seem to greet Love’s joyous feet, 
His journey done. 

Now the altar. How lI falter! What a halter! 
Ah! I’m caught. 

Jane is pretty, somewhat witty, rather gritty, 


I think, too; 
Hates my smoking, and my joking. Now, this croaking 
Will not do.” 
Etc., etc., etc. 


Maniacs are very acute, often exercise great self-restraint, and, 
when they think they are being watched, seldom give way to 
frenzy. It is rarely, however, that their particular form of mad- 
ness does not discover itself in their writings. For this reason 
they are encouraged in literary work, whether by flattery, which 
gratifies their vanity, or by threats of the douche. It was thus 
that a poor unfortunate, after obstinately concealing for a length 
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of time what “screw was loose” in his mental department, end- 
ed by letting out his secret in the composition of his “ Last Will 
and Testament,” which we here give word for word : 


“Last words and last wishes of the date W. Robertson. J wil that 
there shall be henceforth no more fires, and no more wars! I will that all 
the pretended ‘patients’ of Bedlam shall be allowed to return home to 
their families. I will that Mr. Jones shall leave off talking to the walls; 
that Mr. Groves shall leave off swearing, and that Mr. Smith shall leave off 
giving advice, Lastly I will that I should be buried without any delay, for 
I have already been much too long walking about in this house a dead and 
corrupted corpse!” 


Thanks to this revelation, it was discovered that this man’s 
obstinate refusal to take food arose, not from a spirit of resis- 
tance, but from his conviction that he was a phantom, a skeleton, 
or a dead body ; and thus the key was obtained to the treatment 
of his case. 

In the collections from which these gleanings have been taken 
last wills and testaments, more or less similar to the foregoing, 
abound. They eschew all lawyer-like circumlocution, are short 
and to the point, rarely exceeding a few lines. The writing of 
advertisements also seems to possess a peculiar charm to many 
patients. One, imagining himself the editor of the Mew Moon, 
advertises for contributors, “as soon as possible, if not sooner, 
capable of undertaking leading articles which cannot. ruffle the 
susceptibilities of any nation.”” Another, who has a horror of 
rats, “wishes to purchase a dozen cats well versed in their 
trade.” 

The two following specimens are from the Gartnavel Gazette : 


“1, A destderatum.—The editor of this journal offers the title of Baron 
to whomsoever shall discover, whether in the regions of physical, meta- 
physical, physiological, or psychological ‘science, an instrument fitted to 
keep within just limits, to curb and control, like the rein of a horse, the 
ideas, impulses, and ardor of the human brain. 

“2. For a Throne, which it would be indiscreet to name at this moment, 
Wanted an Emperor or King who knows his business. No Tsar of Russia 
need apply.” 


The next advertisement is that of a man whose mania for 
collecting curiosities developed into a veritable madness. His 
hands and pockets. are always stuffed with rags and other rub- 
bish, regarded by him as treasures unique in their value and in- 
terest, as the following quotation will show: 
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“Mr. C—— B—— wishes to dispose of a few of the curiosities he has 
been so fortunate as to collect in his numerous journeys round the world. 
Amongst other rarities he offers to amateurs the following: 1, the famous 
fairy broom upon which Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, was wont to take his 
nocturnal excursions ; 2,a watch belonging to an inhabitant of the moon, 
and regulated by the sun; 3, a nut the size of a melon; 4,a cobweb weigh- 
ing two pounds; 5, a tile off the roof of the Tower of Babel; 6, Mahomet’s 
snuff-box ; 7,a hair from the tail of Alexander's horse, and, 8, ditto from 
that of Alcibiades’ dog ; lastly, a congealed flame from Mount Etna.” 


The author of this advertisement is a charming writer, both in 
poetry and prose. His history is remarkable as an instance of 
the acuteness and self-possession exercised, for a set purpose, by 
the most violent lunatics. He first showed symptoms of madness 
when about thirty years of age, and was then sent to travel 
abroad under the care of an experienced man. His alternate 
states of extreme depression and fury becoming seriously worse, 
it was resolved, after his return home, to place him in an asylum. 
On the day secretly fixed for his departure his brother invited 
him to take his usual drive. He accepted with pleasure, and on 
the way was very cheerful and communicative, and perfectly 
rational in his conversation. As the distance was considerable, 
the brother halted at a wayside inn to rest the horse and refresh 
himself. The lunatic quietly allowed him to alight, but, instead 
of following his example, seized whip and reins and started off 
at a frantic pace. The brother, from a window of the inn, saw 
him tearing along in the distance amid clouds of dust, and knew 
it was hopeless to attempt to overtake him. An hour passed 
away, when, to his immense relief, he beheld his runaway charge 
soberly returning. The latter drew up at the inn, calm and 
smiling. Where had he been? To the questions with which he 
was assailed he only answered by rubbing his hands or by im- 
moderate laughter, but not by a syllable would he satisfy the 
curiosity of his questioners. 

He had driven straight to the asylum. There he gave his 
brother’s name, and was at once shown to the director’s room. 
A letter had been received the day before from his family, an- 
nouncing that he would be sent under this gentleman’s care. 

“TI am come, sir,” he said with the utmost courtesy, “to as- 
certain that all is in readiness for the reception of my unfortunate 
brother.” 

“We are quite ready for him; in fact, I expected to see him 
with you.” 

‘I thought it advisable, however, on reflection, first to men- 
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tion to you some particular characteristics of his case. He is 
remarkably acute and intelligent—so much so that even you might 
be deceived by him.” 

“Scarcely!” said the doctor, secure in the sense of his long 
experience. 

“But his lunacy has of late taken a peculiar form. He is 
persuaded that / am the lunatic, and that he has to take care of 
me. You will soon have proof of this. When I bring him here 
he will not fail to tell you that Ae is bringing me, in the hope that 
I may be cured!” 

“ This, my dear sir, is by no means an isolated case. I have 
known more than one very similar.” 

“ However, I thought it just as well to tell you beforehand. 
And now I will go for your new patient. We shall be here in 
the course of an hour.” 

And duly, about that time, the cabriolet, now with two occu- 
pants, stopped again at the gate of the asylum. Mr. C—— 
B——, to the amazement of his brother, who kept behind him, 
went without any hesitation to the doctor’s study ; there, intro- 
ducing his companion, “ This,” he said with perfect gravity, 
“is the gentleman I mentioned to you.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor, with a penetrating glance at 
the new-comer, whose eyes and mouth were open in breathless 
bewilderment; and, feeling his pulse, added, “ We shall soon 
have him all right, I hope!” 

“ What,” gasped the brother, “is the meaning of this? You 
are deceived—he is deceiving you! He is—” 

“ The lunatic,” said the doctor, completing the sentence and 
smiling benignly. “Yes, my good friend; we know all about 

that.” 

And noting an impending paroxysm, he made a sign to two 
keepers, who secured their charge, and, in spite of his struggles 
and protestations, led him towards the door. 

“ This is infamous!” shouted the unfortunate man. “I swear 
to you that 4e is the lunatic! Let me go this instant, or—” 

“You see,” said the real lunatic, calmly, “ he is just as 1 told 
you he would be. Suppose, now, that you give him the douche ? 
We always find that the most effectual remedy.” 

“Never fear,” said the doctor ominously, as the keepers and 
patient disappeared from sight, but not from hearing. 

“ And now,” said the other, “I must hasten home to relieve 
the anxiety of our family by assuring them of my poor brother’s 
safety.” 
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And he mounted the carriage and drove steadily away. 
Great was the consternation at home when he returned ’ 
thither alone. It was thought at first that he had murdered his 
brother; nor was it until the morrow that the latter, after having 
been subjected to more than one vigorous douche, was discovered 
and set at liberty. 

Mr. C—— B——,, satisfied with having played this prank, re- 
signedly took the place of his victim. He consoles himself with 
the conviction that between two and three o'clock in the morn- 
ing he does not want for company, the whole world being at that 
hour nothing but one vast lunatic asylum, given over to dreams } 
and phantasmagoria of every kind. Moreover, during all the 
remaining hours he heartily endorses the opinion of Seneca: 
“ Non est magnum ingenium sine mixtura dementia.” 

The following verses, in which he playfully makes the best of ' 
his captivity, are characteristic of the man: 


“Come, let us be happy, and drive Care away. 

What’s the use of indulging in sorrow ? 

If we have not our senses about us to-day, ] 
We may chance to light on them to-morrow. 

Did all the crack-brains of some places convene, 
And give us their company here, 

Silk gowns and big wigs would enliven the scene, ' 
And make it more court-like appear. 


“We should then have the spectres of railway directors, 

Engineers and contractors in crowds ; ' 

The fortunate holders of scrip, and projectors 
Of schemes that were hatched in the clouds ; 

Promoters of loans who had nothing to lend, 
Of mines that were all in the shades ; 

And a few Mr. Dunns,* their proposals to send 
To rich widows and wealthy old maids. 


“The Navy could some gallant heroes afford, 

The Army, of colonels a few; 

The Peers could well spare us one troublesome lord, 
And the Commons an M. P. or two; 

The temperance cause, and financiers bold, 
Would have fit representatives here, 

Who tell us that paper is better than gold, 
And water much better than beer.” ... 


Another case of what has sometimes been called “lucid 
mania” was that of a distinguished mathematician, whose chief 


* A person who made himself remarkable by the importunity of his attempts to gain the 
hand of Miss Burdett-Coutts, 
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amusement consisted in the solution of complicated or impossible 
problems. His doctor, finding him one day seated before piles of« 
papers covered with figures, asked him what he was doing. He 
answered gravely: “I am trying to calculate the length of Eter- 
nity!” 

There are countless examples of insane persons who, being 
perfectly aware of their insanity, take pleasure in describing its 
varied symptoms, and, by a strong effort of their understanding, 
clouded though it be, coolly analyze their own hallucinations ; 
forcing their reason back, as it were, to give an account of their 
delirious ravings. 

These descriptions are often extremely valuable from a medi- 
cal point of view. For example, the following remarkable lines, 
by a lunatic in the Ohio Asylum, are quoted by Dr. Winslow as 
presenting an exact and complete picture of true mania: 


“A maniac! 
Know ye the meaning of that word, 
Ye who of health and reason are possessed ? 
Can ye scan 
The tumult raging in the inner man ? 
Could ye draw aside the curtain 
That doth envelop his distracted soul, 
And see behind it what he doth conceive is real, 
Then might ye see him scorched 
On bars of iron, heated red by fire 
Enkindled neath them. On every side 
Areé those whose office ’tis (so doth it seem to him) 
To see it is not quenched. Should this delusion leave him, 
His poor distracted soul by some new fear 
Is tempest-tossed. Then will he fancy 
Everything that he doth see or hear, 
And cannot comprehend, is but some method 
Or to destroy or harm him. 
O thou whom God hath blest with reason, 
Thou canst not know nor feel 
A tithe of what he suffers. 
For, thus to know or feel, thou must become, like him, 
A maniac!” 


Those who have been consumers of spirits or of opium appear 
to suffer most frightfully from spectral and other illusions. Their 
descriptions, sometimes terrible in the extreme, are far too volu- 
minous, even if they were not frequently too horrible, to tran- 
scribe. There are, however, certain forms of lunacy in which 
the hallucinations are of a pleasing character. “I feel with de- 
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light,” writes a patient, “ the approach of a fresh attack ; for then 
only am I perfectly happy. My memory acquires incredible 
power, and I can recite to myself all the great literary works of 
ancient times. I have, naturally, much difficulty in versification, 
but, during these attacks, without any effort I find myself a poet.” 

A patient in the Royal Crichton Institution has written a 
series of articles, biographical and critical, upon all the Great 
Insane who have distinguished’ themselves, whether as learned 
and scientific men, poets, or philosophers. Among their names 
we find those of Nathaniel Lee, who, during his most violent fits 
of madness when confined in Bedlam, composed a tragedy in 
twelve acts, called “The Rival Queens”; Thomas Lloyd, one of 
the most prolific of English versifiers, who ate up his composi- 
tions, if, on reading them over, he did not find them,otherwise 
suit his taste; Clonmel, a painter when in his right mind, and a 
poet when he went out of it; Jonathan Swift, Southey, Cowper, 
Shelley, Chatterton, Beattie, Collins, and, amongst others, Alex- 
ander Cruden, compiler of the well-known Concordance of the 
Bible. An unrequited attachment having unhinged his reason, he 
set up as a reformer of public morals, and, sponge in hand, wan- 
dered from street to street, inspecting the walls and rubbing out 
therefrom all unseemly scribbling. 

In this slight notice we have treated our subject merely from 
the point of view of literary curiosity ; but even thus we think 
that it sufficiently indicates a probability that a careful study of 
lunatic literature on the part of specialists will throw some light 
on the still obscure and difficult question of mental derangement. 

Works of fiction not unfrequently represent a lunatic or a 
maniac either as a senseless idiot, entirely deprived of the think- 
ing faculty, or else, with bloodshot eyes, foaming mouth, and hair 
on end, a victim of delirium tremens or of hydrophobia. But the 
states of idiocy and insanity are clearly distinguished in the more 
complete examples of both.* Idiocy, fatuity, or dementia is an 
apparent obliteration or torpor of the mental faculties, whereas 
the maniac seizes relations acutely and rapidly, but not soundly ; 
nevertheless, many instances occur in which the two states alter- 
nate or pass into each other. Madness does not, any more than 
sleep or a trance, destroy the activity of the understanding 
which it distorts and dislocates. The brain of man may be com- 
pared to a clock still going, though its works are injured. It 
marks the time, it strikes the hour, but the time is too fast or too 
slow, and the hour is not that of the sun, and the wild alarum 


* See Abercrombie On the Intellectual Powers. 
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rings unbidden. Even so, the wondrous mental mechanism is 
there, unhinged or overwrought, 


“Like sweet bells jangled out of tune,” 
too roughly swung, may be, by the pitiless hand of Time, but 


destined to find their harmony again when Time for them is lost 
in Eternity. 





A FARMING EXPERIMENT IN WEST VIRGINIA. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


THE boys came home, where they remained until the middle 
of March, when they returned to their home in the wilderness, 
another young man accompanying them for a few months. 
While at home they got permission from the government, 
through the influence of Mr. M——, to establish a post-office in 
their log house, naming the place M——, and the elder of the 
party getting the appointment of postmaster. This has been an 
accommodation to all the farmers in their vicinity, and their mail 
is quite large enough to warrant it. They arrived at Blue 
Spring on the 24th of March, finding their house and stores in 
good condition. The extracts from their letters are continued. 

April 2.—We secured a mail-carrier, who, after being sworn 
in, failed, after the first trip, to make his appearance. I went to 
his house to see what had happened, and found that he had de- 
cided to give it up; but when I told him that he was liable to a 
fine and imprisonment if he did not do his duty, he begged to be 
allowed to make up the lost trip. The walk of several miles 
through deep snow, which is eight or ten inches on the ground, 
was discouraging to the poor fellow. One day we walked ten 
or twelve miles to get some chickens. At evening ‘we heard an 
unusual noise, and, going out, saw a wildcat trying to make its 
escape. Following its tracks in the snow to a pile of brush 
under which it sought to conceal itself, Bert fired seven shots 
into its head beforé he could kill it, after which he skinned it 
and tacked it on the outside of the house. The fur is long and 
handsome, of a dark-brown color mixed with gray, striped like a 
tiger. These cats grow to the length of three feet sometimes, 
but this one must have been young, as it is not much larger than 
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an ordinary cat. On the oth we had a hard shower of hail 
with thunder and lightning. We have been piling up and burn- 
ing logs, which are quite brilliant at night, even through a hard 
rain. The boys have set fire to a large stump that broke off 
about fifteen feet from the ground, by dropping coals into it. It 
looks like the chimney of one of our factories, and puffs and roars 
like a steam-engine. 

I sometimes fancy myself at home when looking at the place 
all cleared and the green grass beginning to show itself. Have 
you ever had the feeling that you were very high up in the air? 
I have this sensation almost constantly, and as if | would tumble 
off some day, which need not surprise you, as the valley, six or 
eight hundred feet below us, is in full view, and the slope to it at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. 

I send to-day one of our county papers containing items 
about railroads and about the murder and lynching at Charles- 
ton. 

May.—Our garden is planted, and squash, melons, and cu- 
cumbers have been up for days, and since the wished-for shower 
peas have made their appearance. Our lawn is as beautiful as 
the best at home in its prime. Elk Mountain, opposite, is quite 
green with foliage at its foot, and it is curious to watch the buds 
and leaves as they unfold gradually to the top. The mark made 
in their advance is as distinct as a line drawn on a piece of 
paper, which is partly owing to the different varieties of trees 
growing at the various heights. For instance, elms are natives 
of the valley, but are never found here. Currant, raspberry, and 
wild-gooseberry bushes are coming up all over our clearing, 
where they have not grown before. Can the winds or birds 
have brought them in so short a time, or has the seed lain dor- 
mant all these centuries? It is well known that wheat found in 
the Pyramids of Egypt will grow. 

Your objection to the burning of the logs is not practical, as 
a tree lying on the ground occupies more space than a tree stand- 
ing, and a forest lying on the ground leaves no space for any- 
thing else. The ashes are also beneficial to the land. On our 
clearing we have left a few cherry-trees that are one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty feet high. It is a surprise to look at them 
when separated from the others. They have not a limb for sixty 
or seventy feet, and then a splendid, large top. The oak is not 
here the monarch of the forest, being smaller than the cherry, 
poplar, or ash. Nearly all the wood is so hard that it is difficult 
to cut or drive a nail into it. Our cattle are in good condition. 
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One day the cow ate my soap, and to-day she swallowed my 
towel. 

Later.—The weather is hot, but never sultry. Our coolest 
spot is down by the spring, where we have a delightful shade, 
and a log to sit on; and we go often for a refreshing draught of 
ice-cold water when we are thirsty at our work. Our place 
looks splendidly. The birds have come in great numbers about 
our clearing ; one has a flute-like note I have never heard be- 
fore. The owls at night keep up a constant hooting. 

June.—The frosts, that have killed fruit and vegetables in 
many parts of the country, have injured our garden, but many 
of the plants have been revived by a recent shower. Yesterday 
afternoon we had a thunder-shower lasting from four till five 
o’clock. It overtook us after we had started from Flint’s, and 
we took shelter in a shed that some workmen had built by the 
roadside. When the shower was over we walked up the moun- 
tain to our home, and saw in the valley a magnificent rainbow. 
It was a complete arch, its base resting on the ground. I could 
go within ten rods of the spot. Cheat Mountain was hidden by a 
cloud which rose perpendicularly, like a dark wall, about midway 
between that and our mountain, and I think it was raining there. 
Against this cloud was the rainbow, its colors very distinct, the 
ground below where it seemed to rest reflecting a pure, white 
light, as when two prisms are placed near each other in the sun’s 
rays. In New England we look up at a rainbow, but in this in- 
stance we looked down upon the arch itself. In a walk down 
the mountain a few days ago I followed the ridge for a con- 
siderable distance instead of taking the usual path, and found 
myself unexpectedly opposite Gauley Mountain. It was the 
rockiest piece of land I have ever been across, but I was well re- 
paid for my trouble, as I came suddenly upon as pretty a piece 
of woods as I have ever seen. It was like a park, the ground 
soft as velvet and smooth as a floor—a lovely place for a house. 
To the left was Elk Mountain, at the base of which is Elk Valley, 
dotted here and there by a clearing. The effect was picturesque 
beyond description. 

How much do you suppose our taxes are? Just three cents 
for the three acres on which we live, and for the six hundred and 
forty-eight acres four dollars and sixty-six cents. It will not 
break a fellow here to pay taxes. 

Last year two Englishmen bought sixteen hundred acres of 
land near Mingo, paying fourteen thousand dollars for it, which, as 
eight hundred acres was improved land, was considered a reason- 
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able price. They have purchased several thousand sheep at three 
and a half cents a pound, and yesterday they drove a flock of 
about five hundred down the road. They are men of culture 
and considerable capital. A gentleman who stopped here for 
shelter during a shower told me of six hundred acres of fine, 
mostly level land in Monroe County, three hundred of which are 
cleared, a good house all plastered, a barn and other buildings 
and five thousand dollars’ worth of timber on the land, that can be 
purchased for four thousand dollars. If a man in this country 
has plenty to eat and drink, and comfortable clothing, and about 
four hundred dollars at interest, he can buy horses and cows, etc., 
and by the end of the year have three or four times this amount. 

We have seen another remarkable rainbow while the shower 
was yet inthe distance. It was like a huge pillar of fire rising 
straight up from the valley below, the other end of the arch 
resting apparently on the mountain near us. It was wonderfully 
beautiful, the colors being quite distinct, and the second bow 
only a little less vivid than the first. 

July.—On the 4th I went fishing and caught about thirty 
trout. Mr. H—— gave us ripe cherries and a young pheasant 
for breakfast. 

As fast as our string-beans appear above ground they are 
eaten by some animal. Bert has shot a rabbit, supposing him to 
be the thief, and we have set a trap for the others. 

August.—The heat of the sun has been intense for a few days, 
though we always havea refreshing breeze. On Sunday night 
there was every sign of a thunder-storm, but it did not reach us. 
Each peal of thunder was like an explosion and shook these hills 
like an earthquake. We have had little rain for over a month, 
and our spring runs slowly in consequence. I wish it would 
rain, as it is time to plant turnips, for which purpose we have 
fenced in quite a piece, this being a necessary precaution to keep 
out the animals that are turned loose in the woods. 

I think the earthquake you mention was felt here, though I 
did not give it much attention at the time. If I remember, it oc- 
curred on Sunday, the roth, between two and three P.M. It sound- 
ed like heavy artillery over on Elk Mountain. There was a roar 
and a crash, as if heavy timber were being felled, and I won- 
dered at the unusual disturbance of the day. I think we may 
have had earthquakes at other times, as we have felt a rocking 
sensation in the house, which we attributed to the wind ; but one 
night, when it was more noticeable than usual, I got up and 
looked out, expecting to see a storm coming up. To my sur- 
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prise the night was bright and clear, and not a breath of wind 
stirring. A Mr. C is stopping with us to-night. He is on 
his way to Addison to buy a mowing-machine. 

September 7.—I have been quite ill for three days with a 
cold, the first and only illness I have had. I was alone, B—— 
having gone to Beverly and R—— to Mingo. I got along but poor- 
ly, and am now nearly well, excepting a slight lameness. I shall 
go to Addison to-morrow for a few days, lock the house, turn 
the cow and calf into the woods, etc. This morning an old man 
named Peter Conger met with a severe accident on this moun- 
tain. He was getting out timber for Mr. Flint’s barn, and a tree 
he was felling lodged in the branches of another tree. He at- 
tempted to cut down the second tree, so as to allow the first to 
fall, but the great pressure caused the second to kick back in- 
stead of falling forward, and, catching him by the leg, it pinned 
him to the ground. His leg was crushed and broken in several 
places, and he will probably die. The natives seldom work sin- 
gly in the woods. About eight miles north of us a woman found 
her husband one morning lying dead across a log, a large tree 
having fallen upon him. 

Addison, September 9.—I started yesterday from Point Moun- 
tain at nine A.M., and got within two miles of Addison before 
sunset, where I spent the night. I walked much of the way, but, 
being so lame, I accepted the offer of a horse for a part of the 
journey. I was awakened long before day, and had breakfast 
by candle-light, and, starting again on my way, I arrived here at 
an early hour this morning. The place is small and pleasantly 
situated among the hills, and has evidences of civilization one 
does not see at Mingo, or even at Beverly. It is only about 
twenty miles from our home on the mountain, and would be a 
pleasant place to stop in for the summer. They have a daily 
mail and will soon have a railroad. Board can be had any- 
where in the State for two or three dollars a week. This house 
is kept by a Mr. Townsend, whose father was a Connecticut man. 
He gave mearoom witha man named Anderson, a very nice 
fellow, originally from this State, but now from Kansas. He isa 
man of education, has travelled a good deal, and expressed a de- 
sire to visit the Eastern States. Mr. Townsend had built, apart 
from his house, a long shed divided into seven or eight rooms, 
each being furnished with two beds. When I first saw this 
structure I thought it was a row of bath-houses like those on 
the beach at home, and was somewhat surprised when I found 
them to be bed-rooms. The table is supplied with plenty of 
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fresh meat and vegetables, but they fry beefsteaks, cutting them 
as thin as you would slice roast beef. I have feasted on water- 
melons and other fruits that we cannot get in the woods. The 
water affected me unpleasantly at first, but I like it now and am 
feeling much better. On the shelf in my room I noticed some 
fossils, one of which particularly interested me, as on it was a 
perfect representation of a scallop-shell. I never before was so 
tempted to take anything not belonging to me as this specimen. 
The shell was perfect, as if it had been just picked up on the sea- 
shore and laid on this stone. I understand that these were 
gathered in the vicinity of Addison, which shows conclusively to 
me that the ocean once rolled over these mountains. I have 
found fossils in these woods, but none containing shells. I have 
one at home with the bark of a tree distinctly impressed on the 
stone. 

Addison is a favorite resort on account of its sulphur springs, 
and the completion of the railroad will greatly increase the num- 
ber of its visitors. The sulphur waters of this State have been 
famous for more than a hundred years. Some of the springs 
have a temperature of 107° Fahr. The papers say that Vanderbilt 
and others have purchased property here, with the intention of 
building a large hotel. The place is quiet excepting on Satur- 
days, when large numbers of farmers come on horse or mule- 
back to trade. 

September 14.—The weather has changed and the day is de- 
lightfully cool. I shall walk home with perfect ease, my lame- 
ness having disappeared. The turnpike rcads are excellent, and 
I walk nearly everywhere I go, as it is not easy to procure a 
horse, and, besides, it takes time to hunt up the owner. 

In Addison and other places there grows by the streams a 
curious kind of wood called leather-wood, from its resemblance 
to leather. I think it also grows in New England. It is pliable 
and makes an excellent whip. There is also a fruit growing wild 
here, the papaw, much like the banana in appearance and taste, 
which ripens late in the fall. This State also abounds in medici- 
nal plants not found elsewhere, and we find the Kentucky coffee- 
tree, cottonwood, dogwood, box-elder, three species of hickory, 
etc., etc. 

September 21.—This is a splendid, coel day, and not a cloud 
to be seen. There were clouds in the valley this morning, mak- 
ing it look like a sea—which is an indication of rain, so I shall take 
the letters: down to-morrow. The Post-Office Department have 
advertised this route for bids, and made the supply-office at Val- 
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ley Head instead of Mingo Flat. The bids are closed January 1, 
1885, the route not being provided with a carrier until July, 1885. 
In the meantime I shall be expected to secure its transportation 
the best way I can. At present we are acting as carriers. A 
description of the northeast portion of this State has recently ap- 
peared in the New York Zimes, which is a correct picture of this 
part of the country, excepting that our houses are built mostly 
of logs. Coal, iron, and timber are as abundant here as there. 
You cannot dig without striking a vein of coal a few feet below 
the surface. The whole coal area of the United States is fifty- 
eight thousand square miles, of which West Virginia contains at 
least sixteen thousand square miles. In many places coal-mea- 
sures have a thickness of one thousand feet. The Zimes writer 
predicts that in less than ten years West Virginia will be the 
greatest coal and iron producing region in the world, all it needs 
being two or three railroads. 

This country is one vast wilderness. The only railroads in 
the State are the Baltimore and Ohio, built forty years ago, 
through the northern part, and the Ohio and Chesapeake, built 
fifteen years ago, through the southern portion. In the west 
along the Ohio River is the Wheeling and Parkersburg Railroad. 
In the east, and not in the State, is the Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, which follows the Alleghany Mountains nearly their whole 
length. The northern and southern roads mentioned are one 
hundred to one hundred and sixty miles apart, and the distance 
between the other two mentioned is fully three hundred miles. 
There are short branches from these roads, recently built, but I 
am told there are but six hundred and ninety-three miles of 
railroad in operation, which is small considering the extent and 
natural resources of the State. Charleston, the capital, is in the 
interior on the Kanawha River. It is the largest town, and yet 
smaller than Fairfield in Connecticut. Its population in 1880 
was four thousand one hundred and ninety-two. All the cleared 
land in the State would occupy a space no larger than Fairfield 
County, there being an area of nine million acres in the original 
forest. We have ample water-supply from the large rivers that 
traverse the State in various directions, of which the Great 
Kanawha is the most important, and its valley the richest part of 
the State. 

October 2.—This morning again the valley was filled with 
beautiful clouds, white, soft, and fleecy, giving it the appearance 
of a vast sea with here and there an island. A little later these 
clouds began to move, and then it seemed like the ocean roll- 
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ing and the spray dashing against the mountain-sides. If at the 
same time a high wind had been blowing to make the roar and 
moaning of the sea, the delusion would have been perfect. I have 
seen these clouds in the valley at night, charged with electricity, 
glowing and flashing like the Northern Lights, without thunder. 
Imagine the Northern Lights at your feet, and if you look beyond, 
and not at the ground beneath you, you might fancy yourself 
standing on a cloud and viewing this wonderful scene. I have 
seldom heard the wind whistle here. It sometimes shakes the 
mountains ; and why should it not? Thousands of trees waving 
violently in the wind, each tree vibrating even to its roots, 
would easily cause the mountain to tremble, while of course one 
tree would cause no disturbance. I have noticed this in a high 
wind, and even during a lull, when you hear the roar in the dis- 
tance. I at first attributed the shaking to other causes, but I 
believe this is the true cause. We are preparing for winter, and 
have plastered the cracks in the house with mud and papered 
the inside. B is going to select another stove to be put into 
the front room, and, with an extra floor laid over the present one, 
we shall be as snug as possible. 

October 8.—It is raining to-night and dark as Egypt outside. 
Thunder with sharp lightning came at first, but this passed away 
and it has settled into a hard drizzle. An approaching thunder- 
storm makes considerable noise in this region; your windows 
rattle and there is a sound on the other side of the hill like the 
discharge of heavy artillery, which dies away or suddenly ceases, 
and the rain usually comes down in torrents. 

October 13.—Mr. M—— arrived this afternoon—a most wel- 
come visitor—his capacious trunk being filled with home-parcels 
for our comfort this winter, which gives us an ample supply of 

“everything needful. There is frost in the valley to-night. The 
leaves are falling fast, but there is still a freshness and greenness 
in the woods that remind one of spring. The foliage seldom 
assumes the gorgeous hues we see in New England. Chestnuts 
lie thickly on the ground, and you gather them before the frost 
comes. 

October 23.—Thermometer falling. Ice in the wash-basin 
this morning, and snow in the distance, which looks, before it 
reaches you, as if an avalanche were descending the opposite 
hill. 

November 6.—Clear and cold. Bert and I have been about 
fourteen miles away to hunt up winter-quarters for the cow and 
calf. As we walked along we saw smoke issuing from a cabin a 
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short distance from the road, and stopped to inquire our way. 
We found living here a man named Swope, one of the strangest 
characters I have ever met. He was boiling mush over a log 
fire in the cabin, and invited us “to partake of his mess of pot- 
tage.” Having no dishes except a cup, he told us to whittle out 
a couple of sticks and help ourselves out of the kettle, which we 
did. He also offered us some wild turkey he had killed a day or 
two before. He used good English in speaking, and informed 
us that he had studied for the ministry. I should call hima 
religious crank. He believes it his duty to lead a life of solitude 
and contemplation, and occasionally “go into society and com- 
municate his thoughts.” His only book is a Bible. He was 
feeling the bad effects of too much turkey when we arrived. His 
cabin, about eight feet by ten in size, had a rough floor; the fire- 
place, on which was burning a good hot fire, was near the door, 
and opposite was a bedstead made of rails stuck into the walls of 
the house about three feet from the floor, on which were placed 
two or three bundles of straw. He lives in a most Indian-like 
fashion by hunting and raising corn enough for his own use. 
We invited him to visit us, if he could ever be persuaded to 
leave his den. 

November 13.—Yesterday three wagon-loads of luggage for 
the railroad party who are encamped in the valley were brought 
to the foot of the mountain. The railroad bill passed by five 
hundred more votes than were needed, and, as they are going 
right to work, we shall in two years have a railroad as far as 
Huttonsville, only fifteen miles distant: The Wheeling Register 
says this road will be completed in one year, and that the Black 
Diamond road will be commenced from Parkersburg next spring 
and finished to Norfolk, Va., in two years. 

December.—Snow two or three inches deep. Thermometer 
24 to 28. We are still clearing land, and the wood we shall have 
to burn would supply a large town for a season. We saw the 
trees into lengths, pile the brush, and leave all on the ground 
until spring. Last night was clear and beautiful, not a cloud to 
be seen, and the moon shining on the distant mountains showed 
forests all covered with snow. It was just cold enough to make 
a moderate fire pleasant in the house. 

I wish you could have spent Thanksgiving with us. We had 
fresh mutton, and the next day fresh venison. To-day we dined 
on fresh roast pork. The hay-crop has been so short this year 
that we are fortunate to have any for our cattle. In places where 


the usual yield is two or three tons to the acre the crop did 
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not exceed a quarter of a ton. The cost of carting to our place 
would be equal to the cost of the hay, and, as a cow needs also 
corn and bran, we have made the best arrangement we could ; for 
if the mountain cannot go to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the 
mountain. Our present supply of provisions consists of eleven 
hams, one barrel of flour, one barrel of meal, eighteen bushels 
of potatoes, fifteen pounds of venison, twenty-five to thirty pounds 
of mutton, some live chickens, etc. The cave you mention is on 
Cheat River, near Kingwood, in Preston County. The river 
rises on Cheat Mountain about ten miles east of us, flowing 
north into the Monongahela, being one hundred and fifty or more 
miles in length. About forty miles from its mouth it is navi- 
gable for large vessels for about seventy-five miles. Between 
this point and its mouth it is impassable, from which peculiarity 
it perhaps received its name. We are in excellent health; head 
shaved close ; no colds, coughs, nor sore throats. 

December 21.—Plenty of snow. Thermometer 18 below zero. 
Every traveller stops to warm himself, there being only one 
other house, three miles off, between us and Valley Head. Some 
ask if we have a good fire, and rush in; others will wait for an in- 
vitation. They pull off their boots and put their feet on the hot 
stove. One man, when told that it had been 18 below zero, said, 
“ Yes, you have the Genholicker, and look and see.” 

January 21, 1885.—Weather changeable ; frequent fogs in the 
valley. To-night the wind is whizzing outside, the rain pattering 
on the roof and window-panes. It is not below 4°. Every rain- 
storm changes to snow. 

January 24.—Yesterday, when it was snowing hard, a whole 
flock of sheep started in single file down the mountain. The 
owner had been looking for them, with no intention of taking 
them home. Think of leaving them out in such weather without 
feed, except the shrubbery they find in the woods! Cattle are 
very fond of a winter fern that grows plentifully here, but is 
now covered with snow, and though sheep need. some shelter, 
they should not be entirely housed in winter. Most diseases 
common to sheep are unknown here. 

January 25.—Our neighbors in the lower counties are suf- 
fering from the scarcity of corn, it being eight or ten dollars a 
bushel instead of the usual price, seventy-five cents or one dollar. 
My cap did me good service when I went to find feed for the 
cattle. I had a dinner of eggs—a luxury at this season—also corn- 
bread and pork and some nice jelly. Housekeepers make large 
quantities of apple-butter, and pies, usually of fruit, are offered 
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you at every meal. The fare consists mostly of pork, either 
boiled or fried, potatoes, corn-bread, honey, apple-sauce, pre- 
served blackberries, buckwheat-cakes with maple-syrup, pies, and 
hot wheat-biscuit (which they make of buttermilk), all of which 
are eaten off one plate. The host takes the corn-bread on his 
own plate, cuts it in pieces, and passes it around, after which all 
help themselves without ceremony to whatever they like on the 
table. The blackberries are eaten in your cup, with cream, after 
you have drank your coffee. The old men ask a blessing at 
table, a practice the young men usually neglect. They neither 
know poverty nor riches, the well-to-do living about the same 
as their poorer neighbors. There is, however, one exception not 
many miles from us, where they use napkins, silver forks and 
spoons, etc., and have a fine piano. Among this large class of 
illiterate people there is little or no vulgarity. An ordinary 
school is only taught four months in the year, though there are a 
few colleges or universities of some note in various parts of the 
State. There is a Roman Catholic college at Wheeling, and 
there are a few Roman Catholic churches in the State. The 
Methodists are more numerous than any other religious body. 
The Dunkards are a peculiar sect, more numerous in Pennsyl- 
vania than here. They wash each other's feet, as the apostles 
did; the men part their hair in the middle and kiss when they 
meet. They wear a particular dress on state occasions, and are 
much given to piety. Aunt S was pained to see women 
working in the fields in France. . We see that here every day. 
They hoe corn, potatoes, etc. (if this is done at all), put the hay 
into stacks, besides making the garden and doing the house-work, 
while men do the heavier work, clearing land, etc. They express 
surprise that all women do not work in the field; but I asked one 
day what they would think if they should see Mrs. Garfield hoe- 
ing corn, at which they laughed quite heartily, saying ‘that kind 
of work did not belong to her.” 

January 28.—Snow a foot deep. Thermometer 30 at noon, 
6 below zero at evening. Yesterday I started again to look for 
feed for the animals. I had not gone a mile down the mountain- 
side when I came to a pleasant, romantic, narrow valley, where 
I could have walked in the lightest kind of shoes without damp. 
ening my feet. The air was mild and balmy, and the grass in 
places green. Not a sound could be heard except the murmur 
of the brook as it gurgled over the stones. I stopped to listen, 
thinking some one was talking. Looking back up the mountain, 
covered with snow to its summit, I realized the remarkable differ- 
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ence in the climate of the valley. I stayed here all night, during 
which a light snow fell. About 10.30 A.M. I started for home, 
walking up the valley in about an hour, and stopping for dinner 
at the first house on the road. Then commenced my climbing 
up the mountain, which took two hours or more, the snow be- 
coming deeper,and deeper as I went on. Long before I arrived 
I was perspiring as if it had been the hottest day in summer, and 
when I reached home I was one mass of icicles and looked more 
like Santa Claus than anybody else. It was 4.30 P.M., and the 
thermometer stood at 4 below zero. To-night, as I write, it is 
6 below. We are comfortable in the house, and I write without 
cold fingers. We are perfectly well, having neither cold nor 
cough (in fact, lung diseases rarely occur in this State), and we 
do not feel this cold weather to any degree as we would at home. 
I have eaten four meals to-day. You see a traveller is well fed 
in this country, though the houses are far apart. 

Last week, Wednesday, I saw a remarkable phenomenom 
The sun had been up about twenty minutes. It was snowing 
hard off in the distance, and the sun shining through or upon the 
snow and clouds formed a bright pillar with all the colors of the 
rainbow. It only lasted a minute and was unlike anything I had 
ever seen. I did not know that the particles of snow would 
divide the light and produce colors. 

January 29.—3 below this A.M. We drove the cattle down to- 
day, and had trouble in getting them across the streams, there 
being considerable ice, which we had to break. I tumbled in 
and had to walk four miles with my clothes frozen stiff, but 
caught no cold. Our boots filled with water, as we were obliged 
sometimes to return to the stream to warm our feet after walking 

‘awhile in the snow. We followed the cattle as they would cross 
and recross the stream, and once I waded in waist-deep. We sat 
before Mr. C——’s fire until late inthe evening to dry our clothes. 
Near this place the United States troops were encamped during 
the war, and the ground is filled with rifle-pits, etc. - Mr. C— 
says when he came home after the war he was more of a rebel than 
ever, for his house, barns, fences, and cattle were all gone; but 
to-day he has over one hundred head of cattle and his farm is 
worth one hundred dollars per acre. Rising from his land is 
a high hill on which the snow never rests, but in the coldest 
weather, for some unknown cause, disappears in a few hours after 
a storm. 

February 18.—Snow thirty-one inches deep, and falling still, 
almost ina solid mass. I walked four miles to meet the mail- 
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carrier yesterday ; and with snow up to your knees, either ascend- 
ing or descending a hill, this is not easy work. The old men 
tell me that their fathers hunted buffalo across these mountains, 
and the panther is said to live here still, A man lost twenty 
sheep from wolves last week, and not far down the road lie two 
sheep now with their throats cut, as wolves only suck the blood 
and do not eat the sheep. A wolf carried off a sheep from Mrs, 
S——’s door-yard, right before her eyes, a few days ago, though 
they did their best to frighten him away. 

If E—— would study up on animals she would learn that a 
sheep does not shed its skin like a snake. She asked, in a recent 
letter, if I had read Elste Venner. I have only read poems and 
short essays by O. W. Holmes. I wish I had read more of his 
works. 

I wish this snow would disappear, or that we could have 
skating until we can resume work. It has been once 23 below 
zero. The sky is of the deepest blue. The trees in the forest 
snap and crack like a pistol-shot, and, before we were quite snow- 
bound, the scene was like fairy-land. The trees in the distance, 
when covered with ice and glittering in the sun’s rays, presenta 
picture of wonderful beauty, and it is a relief to view the mea- 
dows and pastures in the valley and on Cheat Mountain, as it 
seems to take us out of the woods, ® 

March 2.—The railroad to Philippi has enabled land-own- 
ers in that vicinity to make a fortune in a short time. A wo- 
man has been shipping black walnut to England, receiving 
two hundred and ten dollars per thousand feet on the dock in 
New York City, she paying the cost of transportation to that 
place. Besides coal and salt of the best quality, we have petro- 
leum, building-limestone of great beauty, fire-clay, potter's clay, 
glass-sand, ochre, saltpetre, and many other valuable products. 
I think this country as favorably situated for stock-raising as 
any. The climate is less severe than Nebraska, lowa, Dakota, 
or some parts of Colorado ; and these places are considered excel- 
lent for sheep-raising. West Virginia wool will bring a higher 
price thanany other. Grass is usually so abundant here that you 
can make sure provision for your stock. Blue grass grows all 
the way up to the mountain-crests. Wheat, oats, rye, buck- 
wheat, corn, etc., yield large crops, though corn grows better in 
the valley. This section is considered by “ natives”’ the best grass- 
growing portion of the State. Beets and turnips grow to a very 
large size. The “natives” cut wheat, as in Bible days, with a 
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sickle. They say they can reap faster, which is true, because 
they are unfamiliar with the use of modern implements. I have 
seen a plough here of the genuine old Roman pattern used in 
Virgil’s time. Those who manage well must make money, and I 
do not doubt our success, even without a railroad. Many start 
without a cent and become comparatively rich. The natives are 
good and honest, with a certain innate refinement and conse- 
quently good manners, but no knowledge of the outside world. 
Many of them have never been farther from their.farms than 
to visit a next-door neighbor two miles off. They spin and 
weave, raise their own provisions, and have no occasion to leave 
their homes. I was one night at Valley Head when our Eng- 
lish neighbors arrived with a flock of perhaps eight hun- 
dred sheep. Mr. L—— C—— lives there, and this is some- 
; what the conversation that passed between them: “ Where can I 
turn these sheep infor the night?” L—— replied: “ Perhaps at 
George Ives’ or Eli Crouch’s.” “I can’t go as far as that in the 
rain. You must take them in, and feed them too.” To which 
L—— replied: “I cannot do it. I haven’t enough feed.” 
“‘ Now look here,” said the sheep-drover, “you must! Do you 
hear? Open those bars and turn in the sheep.” Whereupon 
the bars were removed, the sheep sheltered and fed, for which 
five cents a head was paid the next morning. They are the 
most hospitable people in the world. You can travel from one 
end of the State to the other and find a welcome in every house, 
and are never charged for meals or lodging. We arrived once 
at a farm-house at midnight when on our way home. They 
made room for us by turning one of the family out of bed, and 
proposed to make a fire and get supper for us when they found 
we had not had any, but we would not allow them to do it. In 
the morning we paid them twenty-five cents for each of us, and 
they were happy. 

April 1.—Spring has come with a rush, and the snow is 
rapidly disappearing under a temperature of 62 Fahr., and 
not a particle of frost in the ground. I find digging garden 
much less difficult than last year. The coming winter we expect 
to keep all the stock we want, and I have full confidence that the 
farm will soon pay expenses. We ought to have done this last 
year, but our winter at home and one or two disappointments 
have delayed us. Our farm has now a civilized appearance. 
The house for Herman, about a quarter of a mile distant, and 
a spring-house are completed, and Herman, his wife and baby, 
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are comfortably settled, with every appearance of contentment 
and happiness. The gradual appearance of foliage where all has 
been so long buried in snow, the singing of the birds, the huge 
piles of logs burning night and day, give us a cheerful outlook. 
We are in perfect health, well pleased with the result of our 
labor, and full of hope for our success in the near future. 








ST. MARCIAN, MARTYR, TO HIS WIFE. 
I. 


My wife! Alas! that little words so sweet 

Should seem so bitter in my mouth to-day, 

That thy true love should learn love to betray, 
Thy lips breathe eloquence for them unmeet. 

Nay, turn aside the pleading of thine eyes— 

Dear eyes, that ever, till this hour of ruth, 

Have kept the promise of our love’s fond youth, 
Have borne unstained the light of calm, blue skies. ' 
Can Cezesar’s thunder menace so their peace? 

Earth’s heavy clouds obscure their steadfast light? 

God’s sunshine lost in gathering gloom of night 
That winneth from deep shadow no release 
Through star, uprising, fettering clouds to rift. 

A martyr’s wife should braver lids uplift. ; 


II, 


Can thy white hand, to me e’er prodigal, 
Denying not the richest gift—thy heart: 
O God! accept the scalding tears that start— 

This day refuse me noblest gift of all, 

The dear-bought vision of eternal life? 

I think thou hadst been glad to see me wear 
The victor wreath our legionaries bear ; 
Wouldst thou discrown me in a higher strife ? 
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Ah! passing sweet the days thy love hath cheered, 
Holy the ever-present thoughts of home 
When, far from thy sweet voice, I fought for Rome. 
Long grew the hours as the moment neared 
When I should feel thy soft hand rest in mine, 
See faith unbroken in thy kind eyes shine. 


III. 


So faithful then! Ah! Love, wouldst thou to-day 

Dim all the tender duty of the past, 

Death’s shadow backward on that sunshine cast, 
With flickering swamp-lights lead my feet astray ? 

For what true light would shine on our cold hearth 

Did I, for thy love’s sake, our Lord deny? 

What giant shadow of His cross would lie 
Through all my days upon the dreary earth, 
Reproaching me for e’er with Judas’ sin! 

How could I teach our little son to pray, 

How speak of Him that is the Truth, the Way, 
While burned the quenchless thought my heart within: 
Oh! that in that brief moment I had died 
Ere I, for earthly love, my soul denied ? 


IV. 


So, let me kiss our boy’s sweet, wondering face ; 
So fair and innocent, it will not plead 
For any cause save Christ’s in my great need: 

His baby hands will only beg God’s grace, 

Not man’s, not Czesar’s, whose best grace of life 
Were bought by me with everlasting shame. 
Helpless as this dear little one, God came, 

Was nursed in sorrow, trembling fears and strife ; 

Made Himself little that man might be great ; 
Despised and mocked, was lifted on the Cross, 
For one soul's sake had suffered all life’s loss. 

Nay, sweetheart, love like ours is born too late, 

Pure though it be, through His love sanctified, 

To set its claim Eternal Love beside. 
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Look up, dear wife, above our little earth. 

I know thou lovest me, I feel thy fears, 

I see the long, dark shadows of the years 
Whose life, without me, wins so slight a worth. 
How hadst thou blushed had men unto thee said: 

“ On such a day, when fierce the battle ran, 

Rome’s eagles driven backward on the plain, 
Marcian his legion and his trust betrayed.” 
Shall I less faith to Caesar’s Master show 

Than ever unto Cesar I have given? 

Rome's eagles cannot bear me unto Heaven; 
Christ’s Cross, alone, so lifts us here below. 
The soldier by his standard must abide. 

Sweet, couldst thou trust me if I God denied? 


VI. 


Ah! Love, I pray that in the after-years 
Our Lord for this sad day may comfort thee ; 
Lifting thy soul above its misery, 

Teach thee to thank Him, through thy tears, 

That unto me vouchsafed the precious grace 
To bear His blesséd Cross up Calvary, 

To witness bear unto his charity, 

Spite the dear beauty of thy pleading face. 

May His love comfort thee when thou shalt brood 
O’er this mine hour of triumph, thine of loss, 
So shall the beauty of His holy Cross 

Grow unto thee life’s best beatitude. 

Still dost thou tempt me? O sweet tongue, be dumb; 

Our life is God’s, not earth’s.—Jesus! I come. 





SOLITARY ISLAND. 


SOLITARY ISLAND. 
PART THIRD. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A CONFESSION, 


“ AND so Ruth Pendleton is back!” was the cry in Clayburg 
two days after a tired and disappointed woman left the train at 
the station, and, unrecognized by her friends, walked in the direc- 
tion of the squire’s now lonely mansion. Yes, Ruth was back to 
the old scenes, a much sadder and much happier woman than 
when she left them; and if the tears filled her eyes at sight of 
the familiar objects, and a great pain pierced her heart, it was 
not more than the protest which Nature makes against change. 

Coming home at a late hour that night, Pendleton felt his 
heart give an awful thump as he saw lights in the unused parlor 
windows and heard the tinkling of the long-closed piano. 

“It’s Ruth,” said he, stopping to catch his breath and rid 
himself of a fit of trembling. “It’s Ruth come back again for 
good. Little girl,” said he,as he stood nervously in the door and 
held out his arms to her. Ruth saw the tears in his eyes and 
the hopeful, expectant look on his big face. 

“ T’ve come back for good,” she whispered, as he threw his 
arms about her. “I shall never leave you again, father.” 

And they both believed it ; for it had been a pet theory of the 
squire’s that if Ruth again returned it would be to never leave 
him, and in her hopelessness at that moment she felt a premoni- 
tion that her stay in Clayburg was to be permanent. 

“ And where did you come from? ” said the squire. 

“From New York; and | have some astonishing news for 
you. Barbara Merrion has become a Catholic, and Florian is 
going—” 

“ Hold on!” said the squire, with a gasp, and may be an oath. 
“ Barbery become a Catholic! Ruth, you'll have to don your 
old clothes. It isn’t a religion for any one when she’s in it.” 

“She is very much changed,” said Ruth, in a tone that seem- 
ed to approve of the squire’s sentiments. “ You would not know 
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“H’m!” grunted Pendleton. “I’d know her if she put on 
the pope’s own rig. She’s Barbery all the same. I'll wager 
any sum that she’s up to some of her devilish tricks. She hasn’t 
got her eye on Florian now, has she? It would be easy enough 
to give old Merrion the slip, and she’d coax an angel into steal- 
ing, I swear.” 

“Florian is engaged to Frances Lynch.” 

“QO Jer-rusalem!” said the squire, with a mighty roar of 
pain. “Then it’s all over, Ruth—it’sall over.” And in an instant 
the tears were falling in a shower and a few sobs shook him 
fiercely. He had never given up his hope that Florian and 
Ruth would yet be reconciled. 

‘ “Tt was all over years ago,” Ruth replied gently. “I did not 
think you expected it still, father.” 

“ And I had no right to,” said the squire, striding impatiently 
down the room. “ You never held out a hope, though Florian 
thinks just as much of you to-day as he did ten years ago. Let 
it pass. I’m always making a fool of myself. Don’t know when 
I cried before. And so Barbery is a papist, hey? I wonder 
how long she'll remain one? And Florian’s done it at last! 
Well, he’s got a mighty nice girl, but it won’t please Peter Car- 
ter much.” 

Ruth started at the name, while the squire shook with hearty 
laughter. The memory of Peter was a source of mirth to him. 

“ What about Mr. Carter?” she asked timidly. 

“Oh! you knew him—the greatest fool that ever lived ; and I 
dunno,” added the squire dubiously, “ but that I was a greater 
fool, for I actually thought that man a genius. He had an idea 
that Flory was no match for that Lynch girl, and was anxious to 
help me in matching you and Flory. He did, but he helped me 
the wrong way. I’m inclined to invite him up here this sum- 
mer, and let him make an ass of himself through the town.” 

Conscious of her own unlucky dealings with Peter, Ruth 
grew alarmed. “It would not be becoming,” said she; “he is 
too—too—”’ 

“Too much of a talker,” supplemented her father. “Yes, he 
gives one away every five minutes when a secret is entrusted to 
him. Oh! no; I'll not invite him to this house. Well, Ruth, 
you’re back, and I’m consoled for all my waiting. I’ll have to 
stand a pile of chaff, though, from the boys when they see you 
going up to the Catholic church. It’s better, though, than to 
see you at Buck's establishment. How does that man live with 
his eternal polishing? He ought to have been polished out of 
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existence long ago, by all rules of calculation; but he’s just the 
same asever. I’ve got the drop on the boys there. I have the 
tongue, you know. I’m a match for’em. How will you stand 
the women, though?”’ 

“T am not afraid,” said Ruth cheerfully, “for I am a sort of 
balance for Sara Wallace’s defection.” 

“ That’s a good argument,” said the squire in delight. “I’m 
glad you mentioned it, for I'll give it to’em first thing. I hope 
you’re contented, Ruth, with your new clothes, Do they fit 
easy?” 

“ So contented!” said Ruth, with a happy smile. “ And oh! 
if I could but persuade you—” 

“ There, there!’ he interrupted hastily. “It’s all right if 
you are happy, but don’t try to rope me into any of these reli- 
gions, They’re good enough for the women, but they’re be- 
yond me. I thought more of Catholics, though, before Barbery 
joined them.” 

With a sigh Ruth relinquished the appeal which she had in- 
tended to make to him. 

“I must warn you,” continued the squire, “that if you try to 
convert me I'll take to drink, upon my honor. I'll get too stu- 
pid to understand an argument. So just let up on ideas of that 
kind. Go to bed now, and sleep off convent notions.” 

During the next few days the greater portion of the town paid 
its respects to Ruth. Among her visitors were the worthy 
elders of the various congregations, curious to know by what 
process of reasoning this young lady had gone over to the enemy, 
and many were the amusing questions put to her. Her great 
defence was the perversion of Mrs. Buck and. the right of pri- 
vate judgment. With these weapons she triumphed easily, and 
Clayburg accepted the position with the easy-going, matter-of- 
fact slowness which is an inheritance from Manhattan ancestors 
and does not prevail in bitter, unforgiving New England. 

Mrs. Wallace had not yet called, much to Ruth’s surprise, 
and at the first opportunity she went over to see her. Time had 
dealt hardly with the placid lady. The Mrs. Winifred who 
feebly grasped Ruth’s hand was an insignificant shadow of the 
stout, timid lady of three years ago. She tried to smile and chat 
with the old-time manner, but had not breath enough for so large 
a word as “seemingly,” and Ruth sorrowfully recognized the fact 
that Mrs. Winifred’s days were numbered. Billy was full of anx- 
iety. He questioned every one eagerly for their opinion of her 
condition, and brought doctors from Albany to assist her. There 
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was something mysterious in her complaint. She had begun to 
decline slowly and almost unnoticed a year ago. Without suffer- 
ing any pain or making any trouble, her flesh began to disappear 
and the wrinkles made themselves visible in her face. In vain 
they questioned her. She knew not why her appetite should 
fail, or her hands tremble violently, or her sight and strength 
give way. Nor could Ruth’s sympathetic inquiries elicit any in- 
formation. Her chief anxiety was for Florian. She hoped he 
was well. 

“Oh! very well,” Ruth said, “and getting so rich and famous, 
and moving in the very highest society.” 

“T suppose,” said Mrs. Winifred, “ that he is a great friend of 
the count that was here some time ago.” 

“T believe they spoke of a nobleman to whom he was attached, 
but I never saw him.” 

“ He did not look troubled or anxious?” said the mother ear- 
nestly. ‘ He has not written in so long a time.” 

“ Florian never shows much of his inward thought or feel- 
ing, but to me he seemed full of happiness. Why should he not 
be? He is about to marry a handsome and good woman. He is 
fortunate.” 

“ Not as, fortunate as he might have been,” protested Mrs, 
Winifred; “ but I am glad he is happy. I do have such terrible 
dreams about him, and I dreaded some of. them might come true.” 

Ruth looked at her with great pity, and a suspicion that all 
was not well with her mind. And this suspicion took deeper 
root after a few more visits. Florian was the theme of every 
conversation, and her chief anxiety was whether her boy was 
easy in mind and haunted by no apprehensions. 

“ Because if he is,” she said very plainly to Ruth in Sara’s 
presence, “I can help him, and I will in spite of every one.” 

It was the most determined expression Mrs. Winifred had 
ever been known to use, and only her extreme weakness account- 
ed for and excused it. Sara shook her head sadly. It was plain 
to her that her mother’s mind was giving way. 

“T have no patience with you,” said Sara. “ You were always 
the queerest woman. Why can’t you tell us what you think is 
the trouble with you or Florian, so that we can do something for 
your?” 

“When you’ve done all that I ask for,” replied her mother, 
“your duty is done. Don’t trouble yourself any more. I think 
death is the matter with me. You were alwaysa great reader, 
and you married a minister ; can you tell me a cure for that?” 
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Ruth smiled at Sara’s discomfiture. The lady did not reply 
to her mother’s sarcasm, for even her defective taste could see 
how utterly shameful it would be to bandy words with an in- 
valid. 

“T think it will not last much longer,” said Mrs. Winifred, 
after a few moments of silence. “I wish it had ended long ago. 
But no matter. Ruth, let me tell you something ”"—Sara had 
gone—‘“this trouble is all about Florian and Linda, and I feel 
it here,” laying her hand on her breast, “ gnawing always. In a 
few days I shall send for you, may be, to do mea favor. You 
will come, won’t you? Promise me, Ruth.” 

“Oh! certainly,” said Ruth assuringly, for the sick woman 
began to get dangerously eager. 

“Ah! but you must promise, dear,” she cried, catching Ruth’s 
dress with feverish hands. “Seemingly you must promise that 
you will come, no matter what stands in the way.” 

“TI promise,” answered Ruth. 

After scanning her features for a moment in an invalid’s piti- 
ful way, she lay back satisfied. 

“ What do you think of her?” said Billy when next he met 
her. 

“ What can you think of adying woman? You will not have 
her long. Why not send for Florian? She is always speaking 
of him.” 

“ The pére wouldn’t hear of it,” said Billy tremulously. “ No, 
no, he wouldn’t hear of it. I couldn’t permit it. It was that 
Russian, the divil! that did it all. Ever since he came here we 
got no good of her. It’s awful!” 

Ruth wondered at the pére’s interference in the matter, but 
said nothing, as she wished to speak to the priest later. 

“It seems reasonable,” she remarked to her father, “that if 
the poor woman would like to see her son she ought to see him.” 

“* Why, of course,” shouted Pendleton, “and so she shall. I'll 
send for him—no, I’ll go for him myself.” 

“And do all sorts of harm,” Ruth interposed. “No, no, 
father; but you might find out from Billy what his reason is for 
not informing Florian of his mother’s condition. Then we would 
the better know what to do.” 

“ Jes’ so,” said the squire, with a blush for his own stupidity. 

“ And to-morrow,” said Ruth, “ you must get out the boat 
and take me over to the islands. I have not seen the hermit 
since my return.” 

“ There isn’t much about him to see,” said her father in dis- 
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gusted tones. ‘“ He’s had a doctor running over there for some 
time seeing to a patient who lives with him or near him, and not 
one of us can find out who the sick man is.” 

“ Trust a woman to do that,” said Ruth. “I shall know what 
is to be known about him by this time to-morrow night.” 

Since the day she had bidden him good-by in the cabin pre- 
vious to her departure for New York she had not set eyes on 
Scott, and she was curious to learn what changes time had made 
in his looks, habits, and opinions. All that had taken place dur- 
ing the years of her absence she knew that he was informed of, 
and his views on these subjects were sure to be interesting. 
They went over the next day, and were a long time getting to 
their destination owing to the scanty wind; but the scenes, the 
old scenes, were so very beautiful that Ruth could have lingered 
even longer among them. A soft haze rested like a veil on dis- 
tant objects, and the river was dotted with the boats of fishing- 
parties, whose songs and merrymaking floated pleasantly to the 
ear. Every spot was a memory to Ruth, and Linda’s bright face 
seemed ready to peep coquettishly from behind rock and tree. 
Eel Bay glittered, as usual, with deceitful radiance in the after- 
noon sun. How many times Linda had wept for the unfortu- 
nates buried so deeply in its treacherous waters! 

“Tt keeps up its reputation, I suppose?” Ruth said. 

“ A pesky place,” grumbled the squire. ‘“ No amount of warn- 
ing seems able to keep some from getting caught here everyseason.” 

They came to anchor opposite the well-known boulder, and 
Ruth, leaping ashore, ran eagerly up to the house and knocked 
smartly. She heard the sound of voices in the room within, but 
only the hermit met her at the door. He had Izaak Walton in 
his hand and a cold look on his face, but she offered both hands 
so radiantly that he could not but smile at her delight and take 


_ them gingerly. 


“You are welcome back,” said he gravely. “ You've come to 
a safe harbor, and I hope you'll stay in it.” 

“You may be certain that I will,” she answered in a low 
voice, for the squire was abusing Scott loudly from the boat. 

“ Hello!” he was shouting. ‘“ When a man comes to see you 
the least you might do is to help him into port.” 

How if he wasn’t wanted ?”’ said the hermit shortly. 

“Don’t get off any bosh, now,” replied Pendleton; “ keep it 
for those who understand it. I brought Ruth over, and it’s no 
wish of mine to intrude on you except in a matter of business. 
You owe me five dollars, I think.” 
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Scott laughed dryly and led the way into the house—the same 
old house, unchanged even to the patches on the bed-quilt. 
Ruth’s tears began suddenly to flow as she stood looking at the 
only perishable spot about her which had a seeming of immor- 
tality. There it stood, not one iota different from the room in 
which Florian and Scott and she had discussed measures for the 
squire’s safety nearly a decade of years past. 

“T always thought it the gate of heaven,” she said, smiling 
through her tears, “ but now I am sure of it.” 

“It makes little difference to some people what gate it is,” 
he replied. “They wouldn't take advantage of it anyhow.” 

“ The nearer you get the harder to get on,” said Ruth; “and 
the gate is the worst part of the road.” 

His eyes flashed an instant’s surprise and admiration. 

“You’ve learned something since you were here last,” he 
deigned to say. 

“ Learned something ?” retorted the squire, laboring to keep 
his oar in the conversation. ‘ Why, man, do you think a woman 
goes backward as she gets older? Men advance, why not she?” 

“T didn’t say that men advance,” replied Scott, “ or that wo- 
men didn’t. Flory used to say that woman was the only crea- 
ture which learned nothing from experience.” 

“ Right he was, too. When Flory said a thing he hit the nail 
on the head every time.” 

“ You saw him lately, perhaps?” said the hermit to Ruth. 

“ Yes, and he was very proud and happy in the possession of 
a young lady whom he is soon to call his wife.” 

“Ah!” said Scott indifferently. 

“ But his mother is so ill,” Ruth went on, “ and the family do 
not seem to think of sending for him. She is always speaking of 
him. I wonder they are so careless.” 

“ These great statesmen,” said Scott, “ are not always willin’ 
to give up their time to sick people. He must have consid’able 
work on his hands besides.” 

“There is nothing to excuse that much attention to a dy- 
ing parent,” Ruth answered sharply, “and I have no doubt the 
fault is on the side of the family. They could at least notify 
him.” 

Scott did not answer, for he seemed to feel they had no right 
to discuss the matter. 

“ You have not asked me yet,” said Ruth, “about my expe- 
riences since I left. They have been very new, I assure you.” 

“ T know them all,” Scott replied briefly. 
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“ And you take no credit to yourself for the fulfilment of your 
prophecies?” 

“They might never have been fulfilled, an’ they weren’t 
prophecies. I guessed what might happen, an’ it did—that’s 
all.” 

Ruth was disappointed. Scott’s ordinary brusqueness seem- 
ed to have taken a more gloomy shade, and the sarcastic, rough 
philosophy of his speech to have given way to a matter-of-fact 
plainness. They talked on in an aimless way for a half-hour 
longer, and then took their leave dissatisfied, without having 
discovered any trace of the stranger who was supposed to be 
living with the hermit. Ruth pressed his hand at parting, with 
the tears in her eyes. 

“ You are as human as the rest of us,” she said. “You have 
changed, and not for the better.” 

He did not reply, and Ruth, as they sailed away, watched 
him sadly. 

“ Change, change, and nothing but change,” she murmured. 
“T am getting old indeed. None but the old feel change. 
These differences in people hurt me.” 

Until the new life began to fit her shoulders she was weigh- 
ed down with despondency. Fora time it seemed hardly worth 
the trouble to live and fight the daily heart-ache and try to fill 
up the sense of loss which existed in her soul. Nursing feeble 
Mrs. Winifred helped her to overcome these feelings. But as 
the lady grew weaker, and there was the same hesitation in 
sending for Florian, she began to feel indignant. Every day the 
mother called incessantly for her son. She did not ask to see 
him, but an increasing anxiety as to his personal safety was evi- 
dent in her manner. Although it was thought she was delirious 
at times, Ruth perceived a hidden meaning in the apparently 
wild utterances. She spoke to Pére Rougevin one day rather 
sharply. 

“Is there a conspiracy among you, pére, to keep Florian in 
ignorance of his mother’s illness?” 

“Florian,” replied the pére, not at all disconcerted, “ has 
never troubled himself about his relatives since he left, and I do 
not think he would thank us for troubling him now.” 

“Tam sure it is quite otherwise with him,” said she; “and if 
- you do not care to inform him yourselves, I shall certainly take 
it'on myself to do so.” 

The priest did not reply, but his manner showed that he re- 
sented her interference. He went away with the pettish air 
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which no one can adopt towards a woman better than a bache- 
lor, and Ruth was about to send word to Florian when Mrs. 
Winifred called her and gave her the key of a cupboard in the 
room. 

“Open that,” she said, “and then follow my directions.” 

The cupboard contained on its dusty shelves a few old books 
and papers. At the back was a secret compartment neatly in- 
serted and concealed in the plastering ; and from this mysterious 
hiding-place Ruth drew out a metal box small enough to be car- 
ried in the pocket. 

“ Now get pen and paper,” said Mrs. Winifred, with a new 
decision in her voice, “and write as I bid. Seemingly this can’t 
last for ever, and I'll not have Florian’s blood on my hands.” 

Ruth sat down in awed silence and began to write the follow- 
ing extraordinary confession. Several times she laid aside the 
pen in amazement, thinking Mrs. Winifred’s senses had taken 
leave of her; but the lady smiled reassuringly and bade her con- 
tinue : 

“ Florian Wallace and his sister Linda are not my children. 
Thirty years ago a stranger came with them to me and begged 
me to take care of them. Their mother was dead, and he offer- 
ed me a large sum if I would adopt them as my own and keep 
from them for ever the secret of their parentage. I have done so 
up to this moment. Now Florian stands in danger from secret 
enemies, and I make this confession for his benefit, that he may 
know how to meet them. 

“ His father resembled him closely, but that his hair was yel- 
low and his eyes blue. He told me his story. He was from 
Russia, compelled to fly because of his religion. He wished that 
his children should never return to Russia, and urged me to rear 
them as my own. He had papers in his possession which he in- 
tended to destroy ; but I stole them from him and kept them to 
this day. What their value is I do not know.. He left his chil- 
dren with me and went away. Some time ago a stranger, said to 
be a Russian, came to this town. I believe he was looking for 
the children. I know he will do harm to Florian, and I warn 
him. My husband can witness to the truth of this confession. 

“ WINIFRED WALLACE.” 

“You will give that to Florian,” said she feebly, “and also 
the box. It wasa great trouble to me, but now I feel better. 
You will have to be secret. There are some who think I have 
the papers, and would like to destroy them. Be careful, my 
dear—be careful.” 
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Exhausted by the effort she had made, Mrs. Winifred fell 
asleep, and Ruth was left to think over and realize this strange 
story. The metal box was easily opened. It was full of papers, 
legal documents most of them, composed in French, and all 
tending to show that certain persons were nobiles or princes of 
high rank in Russia. And so Linda, poor, dead Linda, was per- 
haps a Russian princess, born to luxury and love, to move 
through storied halls in proud attire, to live among the great and 
mighty; and fate had given her instead a home and a grave in 
an obscure American town. She could not picture to herself 
that dainty girl in any other form than the sweet, familiar one, 
nor fancy her a haughty lady of royal blood. And Florian was 
aprince! It was easy, indeed, to dream of him in such a posi- 
tion, whohad ever been a prince among men; but she sighed as 
she recalled his present temper, and thought how little such an ele- 
vation would benefit him. His grasping ambiticn would now be 
increased and the field of wicked opportunities widened. While 
she sat and thought the sick woman opened her eyes again. 

“ Ruth, dear,” she whispered, “ you must carry the letter to 
New York yourself. I could not trust it in any one’s hands.” 

“No,” replied Ruth; “ but Florian shall come after it.” 

A look of joy passed over Mrs. Winifred’s pale face. 

“I would so like to see him again!” she said. 

And Ruth posted with her own hands a letter to Florian, 
urging him in strong, mysterious language to lose no time in _ 
reaching Clayburg. 

A guest of another description arrived that afternoon by the 
special express from New York. The squire, seated prominent- 
ly on a barrel at the station and staring at each passenger as he 
alighted, recognized in a gaily-dressed, stout-bodied gentleman 
a familiar form; but so unique was the traveller’s appearance 
that Pendleton did not like to act at once on his conviction. 
The gentleman was dressed in a tight-fitting summer costume of 
pale yellow and gray, with a jaunty straw hat on his round head, 
a cigar in his mouth, a blue necktie at his collar, a slender cane 
in his gloved hand, and an eye-glass dangling at his button-hole. 
He jumped lightly on to the platform as a boy would, but trip- 
ped the next moment and sprawled at the squire’s feet. As he 
rose, muttering, his eyes fell on Pendleton’s amused face. 

“ Pendleton, old b’y,” said he, with a shout which drew the 
crowd’s attention, “is it yer own foolish face I see hefore me, an’ 
not drunk or swearin’? Almightee cats! but it’s me that’s glad 
to see ye. I've come up to see yer daughther.” 
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The squire, with a very red face, pulled him away from the 
mob, and began to walk in the direction of home with a stolid 
frown settled on his countenance. 

“Carter,” said he gruffly, “you will have to take the train 
out of this to-morrow. You're too much for the town. I 
wouldn’t have you stay here for a fortune.” 

“I’m sorry for ye, then,” said Peter, turning smartly on his 
heel, “ but it’s not you I came to see, my b’y, an’ I'll get lodgin’s 
where I’ll be more welcome.” 

“Hold on!” said the squire; “ you’re my guest while you’re 
here, but you can’t stay long. I’m the sheriff, Carter, and I'll 
trump up a charge against you and fine you one hundred dollars, 
if you don’t get out as soon as your business is done.” 

“ Well, yer daughther has a say in that,” replied Peter jauntily, 
with a knowing wink at the squire which troubled him. 

“TI don’t see what Ruth has to do with your kind,” he Said; 
“she’s not so particular as she used to be.” 

“T’m a necessity to the distressed female,” said Peter; “ I’m 
the only remnant of ancient chivalry now at large in this country, 
and my time and talents are ever at. woman’s disposal. At pre- 
sent your daughther requires my services, an’ I’m proud of it, 
squire, though Mme. Lynch an’ the divine Barbara have em- 
ployed me.” 

He kissed his hand to an imaginary distressed female, and 
executed his usual single step on the roadway. 

“Don’t!” said Pendleton in apprehension; “they’ll think 
there’s a lunatic arrived.” 

“Every man’s a lunatic, more or less. I am less, you are 
more. It’s a mere matter of circumstance. I admit cheerfully 
me present state of aberration, but I see every hope of recovery 
in this lovely climate.” 

When they came to the house and entered Ruth’s presence 
she flushed to the roots of her hair at sight of Peter and was 
scarcely able to speak. Her father stood eyeing her in simple 
wonder. 

“ That’s the way they all do,” said Peter gleefully, “as if I 
were a young boy goin’ courtin’. Never mind, Miss Pendleton, 
me darlin’; I have good news for you. I can’t hold it in any 
longer, so here goes.” 

“Thank you,” Ruth interrupted quickly; “but I shall not 
hear it now, nor until you have taken tea. Do sit down and 
make yourself comfortable.” 

_. “Nota bit of it,” said the contrary fellow, maliciously ignor- 
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ing her looks of appeal. ‘I couldn’t keep it in ten minutes 
longer.” 

“ Would you like a drink, Carter?” said the squire. 

“ Pendleton, me b’y, ye were always—” 

The squire shoved the glass of whiskey which he had poured 
out into his hand, and Peter tossed it into his throat like a bear. 
Ruth was slipping away, but he stopped her. 

“IT had a letter from Paul.” 

“ How fortunate!” said Ruth, resigning herself to the torture, 
while Peter flourished a letter in the air and poked the squire’s 
ribs. 

“ And where d’ye think it’s from?” continued the journalist, 
with a proud leer. ‘Why, straight from yer own town here, 
post-marked Clayburg. Read it, embrzce it, and be happy.” 

Ruth read the short letter : 


“ DEAR PETER: Have no trouble about me. I am well and 
may return to New York in the winter. If I do not, send my 
traps to this place. PAUL ROSSITER.” 


“ Who is the fellow, anyhow?” said the squire. 

“Don’t ye remember the yalla-haired boy that was Florian’s 
friend ?” 

“Oh! I think I do,” said the squire, with a whistle and a 
queer look at his frightened daughter. “ Did he get lost, and are 
you looking for him? <A pretty detective you make!” 

“ Just so,” said Peter; “an’ I’m goin’ to stay here until I find 
him. So to get rid of me ye’ll have: to lend a hand in the 
search.” 

“T think he’s not here,” said the squire. “If he were he’d 
been found out long ago. There are sharper noses than yours 
after that lad.” 

And‘he threw another look at Ruth and relapsed into silence ; 
but Ruth was thinking of the stranger supposed to be hiding 
with the hermit. 





CHAPTER X. 
INTO THE ABYSS! 


PETER created a commotion in the steady village before he 
had been there a week. The squire was forced to introduce him 
to the leading citizens of the town, and to them he made known, 
in loud, important tones, the object of his presence among them ; 
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insisting, with the earnestness of a privileged friend, that as there 
was a lady in the business they should give him all the assistance 
possible. His youthful costume, gay manner, and odd sayings 
and doings soon made him a favorite, and the squire, to his 
astonishment, found that instead of covering him with humilia- 
tion Peter actually shed a lustre upon him. As a journalist he 
was the object of many bits of description, as to his past career 
and present movements, in the Clayburg /ndependent. He tickled 
the imaginations of the towns-people occasionally with spicy arti- 
cles on the metropolis, and his conviviality so far surpassed the 
highest reaches of the village celebrities that he became at once 
their leader. This happy state of affairs having been built up, 
Peter proceeded, with his usual contrariety, to pull it down. 

“T wish you would be more careful in speaking of your errand 
to these towns-people,”’ Ruth said to him one day. “Iam not at 
all pleased at the manner in which every one speaks of it.” 

“It’s the paper,” said Peter in apology. “ He’s a brother- 
journalist, d’ye see, an’ I must tell him all, of course, an’ he hasn’t 
the sense to keep it out of print. I can’t help it. An’ we're no 
nearer to findin’ Paul than we were a week ago. Ye’'re gettin’ 
thin, poor girl! wid the long waitin’. But cheer up! Meet sor- 
row wid a smile, an’ never give in. We'll find him yet.” 

“I do not think there is any need of searching for him 
longer,” said Ruth. “If he is in this county I can wait until 
he discovers himself, and if you would accept a small gratuity for 
your services and go away you would oblige me very much.” 

“ Would I, indeed!” said Peter, throwing a regretful glance 
at his summer costume. He could never wear it in New York, 
and he had counted on wearing it out in Clayburg. ‘“ Ye’re 
plain enough in yer hints. Well, if ye say so, of course I must 
go, girl.” 

“ Thank you.” And she promptly handed him a roll 6f bills. 
“« Please go as soon as you can.” 

He went out on the veranda and stood moodily surveying 
his money, more and more dissatisfied with the idea of leaving. 
“ «Please go as soon as you can,’ hey!” he muttered as he started 
for the town. “ It’s easy to dismiss an old friend when his useful- 
ness is over. But ye’re not done with him just yet, me girl.” 

This fact both Ruth and her father discovered a few hours 
later as they sat on the veranda talking. A short, stout figure 
came hastily down the road. 

“It’s Carter,” said the squire; “ what’s bringing him back so 
early?” 
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Ruth looked up in apprehension. Every movement and men- 
tion of Peter caused her intolerable dread and shame. The jour- 
nalist was somewhat excited as he hurried into the garden and 
took a seat beside them, his handkerchief to his face, his eyes 
sullen, and his under-lip hanging. 

“Pretty warm,” said the squire, surveying him sharply. 

“T believe you are the father of this girl,” said Peter, turning 
upon him suddenly. “ Punish her, then, orI will. She ordered 
me away out of this to day—me, a guest, and a gentleman that’s 
used to the best society ; told me to go as soon as I could, and the 
quicker the better.” 

“She had good reason for it,” said the squire, while Ruth, 
with a burning face, withdrew; “and, to judge from your ap- 
pearance now, I say the quicker the better, too. You're tipsy, 
Carter.” 

“Ay, am I, an’ on me own money,” said Peter bitterly; 
“money honestly earned. An’ I'll have ye to know, Pendle- 
ton, that I’m not to be spoken to that way by you nor your 
daughter.” 

“You’re a fraud,” said the squire contemptuously, “a stale 
fool; staler—” 

Peter bounced from his chair ina fury and made a sudden 
pass at the squire, who drew back and allowed him to describe 
his length on the veranda. Then he stood in defensive attitude 
waiting for the climax, but Peter came slowly to a sitting posture, 
drew out his handkerchief, and, raising his voice, wept. The 
squire was struck with consternation. 

“ Ye have bethrayed me!” sobbed Peter, digging his fists into 
his streaming eyes. ‘“ Ye were the friend of me bosom, but ye 
have bethrayed me, an old man who would have died in your 
defence. I came to your house as a gentleman, expecting the 
same treatment I gave ye in New York; an’ what have I met 
with? Insult, outrage, violence! Pendleton, I forgive ye, but 
we part for ever. Allow me even in goin’ to show you the re- 
gard I have for you. Accept a ticket for the lecture I am to 
deliver at the town-hall on Wednesday evening. Adieu. You 
are ingrates, you an’ your daughter. I despise ye!” 

He walked slowly down to the gate, leaving the squire stand- 
ing statue-like with the ticket in his hand. It might have 
been that Peter expected a recall and hasty apology from the 
squire and an immediate restoration to favor, for he stopped at 
the gate a moment, looked back doubtfully, and then began to 
return. 
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“Keep right on!” shouted the squire suddenly; “don’t let 
anything detain you. I am glad to be-rid of you.” 

“ Well, ye’re the funny b’y,” said Peter in his gayest tones, as 
he mounted the steps. ‘“ Sure ye might know I was only foolin’. 
It’s me way, squire, an’ for the sake of old times ye’ll overlook 
it, an’ we'll sail on together through bright an’ stormy weather, 
meetin’ sorrow wid a smile, an’ keepin’—” 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied the squire, looking down the road 
to see a carriage which had just come into view. “I tell you, 
you're played out, Peter, and you must go. Seems to me I know 
the person in that team. Good gosh! it’s Florian; yes—no—but 
itis. Here, Ruth, come down; it is Flory himself.” 

The carriage, which stopped at the gate, really contained the 
handsome form of the distinguished politician, and Pendleton 
tossed Peter aside like a toy as he rushed down to welcome him. 

“I have little time to stay,” said Florian hurriedly. “I must 
see Ruth at once.” 

“Ah!” cried the squire, as a flash of the old hope lit up his 
eyes. “She’s here. Come right in, Flory.” 

Peter moved haughtily down the walk without looking at 
either, and took the direction of the village. 

“Ts not that—” Florian began. 

“Carter? Yes,” brokein the nervous squire, “and I have just 
kicked him out. Is it anything important you have to say to 
Ruth?” 

“She herself is the best judge,’’ replied Florian, in a tone 
which set the old man’s heart bounding. ‘ Send her to the par- 
lor, and do not keep me waiting.” 

But Ruth was already there with her papers in her pocket, and 
when they were alone, and she was sure of no one being in their 
neighborhood, she told him of the circumstances which had led up 
to his mother’s confession, and placed it and the papers in his hands. 
She thought he received the astonishing news very coldly. 

“1 knew of this matter before, but there was nothing certain, 
no proof. These”—after a glance at the papers—“are of im- 
mense value. You will still keep this a secret, and if you will 
come with me now we shall go at once to my mother and obtain 
a piece of information almost as necessary as these papers. How 
can I thank you sufficiently for the prudence with which you 
have.acted? I shall never forget it.” 

When they came to the hall again the squire was talking with 
a wild-eyed boy who brought the news that Mrs. Winifred was 


dying. 
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“No time to lose, Flory,” said the squire, as he studied 
Ruth’s face for some indication of his hopes. She and Florian 
drove away in the carriage, while Pendleton followed briskly on 
foot. Mrs. Winifred was in her last agony as they entered the 
room, where Billy knelt praying with Sara. Pére Rougevin was 
reciting aloud the prayers for the dying. Mrs. Winifred was 
unable to speak, but her eyes showed the joy she felt on seeing 
him. 

“ You will be kind enough to leave us alone for a moment,” 
said Florian. ‘I have something to say to my mother. Ruth, 
you will remain.” 

All left the room in some surprise, and Sara looked at Ruth 
significantly. Florian took Mrs. Winifred’s hand. 

“I received your letters, mother,” said he. “ But I must 
know one more thing. Tell me, is my father living?” 

She hesitated, and then signified “ yes” with a motion of her 
head. 

“T must find him,” he continued. ‘ These papers are almost 
worthless unless I find him. _ Is he in the neighborhood?” 

She would not answer, and it seemed cruel to urge her. 

“Do you try, Ruth,” said he earnestly. “So much depends 
on it. It must be discovered from her,” ‘ 

Then the dying woman shook her head determinedly. 

“ She will not tell,” said Ruth. “There is no need of trying.” 

- And although he persisted, Mrs. Winifred was silent until the 
death-mist rose in her eyes. 
_ “Remember you have your father yet,” said Ruth gently. 
“He may know, he must know, something about it.” 

Mrs. Winifred lived but a few minutes longer, and died asa 
good woman dies who has suffered much in a meek way. She 
was buried beside Linda, and Billy was offered the choice of a 
residence with his daughter or his reputed son. Clayburg 

_ he could not leave, and Sara it was impossible for him to more 
than tolerate; and when Pendleton invited him to take up his 
quarters with him the lonely man accepted eagerly. He knew 
nothing, however, of Florian’s father, save that his son resembled 
him, and Florian was compelled to give up in despair. 

“Yet something must be done,” he told Ruth, “for the case 
is incomplete without evidence of his death,” 

She thought Pére Rougevin might know something, he had 
so mysteriously interfered of late, but such a coldness had risen 
between him and Florian that she did not care to mention this 

to him, 
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“He is probably dead,” said she. “ You will be a great man 
in Russia when you have taken possession of your title, and Miss 
Lynch’s fate is an enviable one. I pity your destiny, though, and 
the awful Russian tongue to learn.” 

“T shall never see Russia,” he replied, “unless in travelling 
through it. I shall not even wear my title, but, like Esau, barter 
my birthright and take a good mess of golden pottage.” 

“You are a true American,” she said proudly, taken by sur- 
prise, “and I honor you for so noble a resolution.” 

He did not think it necessary to tell her that it would be 
death to himself even to attempt to gain his own, and that he 
was but making a virtue of necessity in accepting the mess of 
pottage. 

“T shall never be able to express to you my gratitude for all 
you have done,” he said, as he rose to depart. 

“Thank you,” said Ruth simply. He looked at her for a mo- 
ment undecided, for the old affection had its dying forces, and 
then he turned quickly and left her, lest its power should master 
him. The squire bade him farewell with anxious eye. 

“T thought mebbe—” he began awkwardly. 

“Don’t think any more of such nonsense,” said Florian. “I 
am to be m§&rried within the year to the best woman in New 
York. I wish to see you at the wedding, squire, and Ruth 
too.” 

“Jes’ as you say,” muttered Pendleton, feebly clasping his 
hand. 

When Florian returned to New York he continued to keep 
his own counsel regarding late events and to study up a line of 
action. His was an eminently practical mind. He thought less 
of his title and his ancestry than of the gold they represented. 
The idea of donning his princely name and settling down in 
Russia entered his mind only to be ridiculed. He would not do 
such a thing even were it at all feasible ; with assassination threat- 
ening it would be the highest folly. His chief difficulty was the 
mess of pottage. If he could get a half-million! It was a large 
sum—half of it was a large sum—but one serious circumstance 
threatened to diminish and perhaps destroy it. His father was, 
perhaps, still living, and no plans that he could think of safely 
bridged that difficulty. The prince would not risk his money 
on a chance, nor would he himself care to act so freely with 
what was only presumptively his own. His mood was preoc- 
cupied while he pondered these things, and Frances noticed it. 
“There is something on your mind,” said she. “You are 
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looking so troubled. You do not tell me what it is, when I 
should know.” 

‘* Indeed!” rather sarcastically. ‘“‘And then we would have 
two troubled faces instead of one.” 

“ Misery loves company, particularly of a cheerful kind, and I 
can make light of your heart-aches, and so soothe them to sleep, 
at least.” 

“It would take a heavier draught than you can give,” he said, 
smiling, “to set my care sleeping. But it is not of much con- 
sequence, and you shall know it, perhaps, when we can both 
laugh at it. I can’t do any laughing now.” 

“You have never laughed much in your lifetime, Florian,” 
said she. “But I mean to change that disposition. You must 
tell me more about yourself, though. Do you know, you seem 
almost as grand and distant now as you did before. Whose 
fault is it?” 

“ Mine, I fear ; but I promise amendment.” 

“ No, let me break you off it in my own way. First I shall 
use your own testimony to”show you how ridiculous it is that 
you do not laugh more and think less. Why are you deficient in 
humor?” 

“ There is in this world so little to waken a sense of fun.” 

“That depends on the view you take of the world. Is it not 
funny to fancy a huge ball swinging wildly through space, with 
millions of tiny beings clinging to it for dear life, yet eating, 
drinking, marrying, killing, as if there were no danger of falling 
off?” 

“To me it is a melancholy exhibition of man’s weakness. He 
can never rise above himself or above this little world.” 

“Do you not think it funny to see those tiny beings, whose 
destinies are immortal, acting as if they were mortal, just as if a 
man worth millions should starve himself, or vice versdé ?” 

“How can I think laughable what leads to so much misery?” 

“Laugh at the incongruity, as we laugh at a man whose feet 
turn in.” 

“ Now let me question in turn—” 

“ Pardon me, but I have not yet done with you, Florian. Is 
it not funny to see a man, with ambitions which never can be 
realized, acting as if he could obtain them, and quite aware that 
he can do so only by surrendering his very soul?” 

“Ah!” thought Florian, “the cunning witch is beginning the 
process of conversion already. Well, madam,” said he, “if you 
are showing me the comic side of life you choose mournful in- 
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stances. I could never laugh at them. They are the very things 
which give me pain.” 

“Do they pain you?” she said, while her eyes threatened a 
shower. “That is something.” But Florian jumped up be- 
fore she could say another word, and pleaded an engagement 
which called him away immediately. He remembered Barbara's 
prophecy that when a woman would attempt to subdue him 
with tears, then would come his greatest humiliation. 

After many days of weary thinking he had come to no con- 
clusion in regard to his manner of procedure with the count. 
That gentleman had of late been sinking deeper and deeper into 
the mire of dissipation, and, in spite of the care which he took of 
his health, found it hard to eat and drink and be merry always. 
Florian did not care to tell him at once of his late discovery. If 
his father were alive it became necessary to produce him. If he 
were dead his death must be well proven before the Prince of 
Cracow would part with his gold to the prince’s son. And 
Florian so needed the money that he could not think of the 
dread possibility of waiting for it another year. The convention 
of the next summer was to nominate a candidate for governor, 
and he was determined to try for the nomination; but he needed 
gold to soften the bigotry of his own party and to gild his Ca- 
tholicity out of sight. Here was his only chance to obtain it. 
Ambition’s fever was eating him up, and his moral perceptions, 
long blunted, seemed losing their edge entirely. He allowed 
the autumn and winter to slip away without doing more than to 
set a very commonplace detective on his father’s track. No- 
thing, of course, was discovered concerning him. 

His only confidant in business matters was Mrs. Merrion, 
whom he had not yet made aware of his change of fortune. 
He called on her one afternoon when twilight was drawing near 
and visitors and admirers were sure to be put aside. She hada 
new doubt of conscience for him to solve. Her conscience al- 
ways troubled her now that she was a Catholic. “ Father Ba- 
retti told me to-day ”—she affected foreign clergymen—“I had 
been speaking to him of some dear gentleman friends of mine—” 

“The count, for instance,” Florian interrupted with bitter- 
ness. 

“The poor count!” she said. “ He is such a harmless crea- 
ture, and will die soon. Well, I had been speaking of them, 
and he told me | was altogether too gracious with them. And 
these men are so little to be trusted.” 

“ How coolly he traduced his own!” said he. 
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“ Well,” she replied, “I really think they are sometimes a 
little—just a little—unscrupulous.” 

“ Singly, perhaps, but not in such quantities as you have them. 
You counteract bad effects by variety. My pathetic advices can 
be enlivened by a sprinkle of the count’s wit and rendered very 
harmless by an infusion of Merrion’s dulness. And as many 
other compounds as you please can be made with the help of 
your numerous admirers.” 

“You have a testy disposition to-night! Presently I shall 
have you in a rage. You are spoiling our conference, and I 
have not told you all Father Baretti—” 

“God help him,” groaned Florian, “if he has to listen to the 
tales of women! I know a tithe of what his sufferings must be.” 

“ But let me tell you—” 

“No, no,” he cried impatiently, “not a word. But let me 
tell you what I come to say. Look at meas I walk up and down 
this room, as I have walked many atime. Would you take me 
for a Russian prince of royal blood?” 

“I would take you for czar,” she said with enthusiasm. 

“ Well,” said he, standing before her smilingly, “if you ask 
the count he will tell you that he does not believe “I am plain 
Florian Wallace. He will swear almost that I am Prince Florian 
of Cracow, the heir to a noble title and estate, whom he has been 
commissioned to find in this country. For want of proof he has 
not been able to do it. But I have the proofs now. My sup- 
posed mother gave them to me on her death-bed, and I am at 
this moment truly the Prince Florian. Is it not a romance?” 

She did not answer for a moment, but sat staring into his 
earnest face. His strange words carried conviction with them, 
but they caused her such astonishment and bitter disappointment 
that her first expression was a half-stifled sob. He looked at her 
curiously. 

“I suppose,” said she, “that I am the first person on this 
continent to whom such a story was ever told. I do not know 
what to say. I cannot congratulate you. Pray tell me all from 
the beginning.” 

He obeyed, and she listened with shining eyes. 

““Oh! what a happy destiny,” she cried; “ what a future for 
your wife! How we missed it that we thought so little of you 
in Clayburg! What a bitter punishment for us!” 

“ Ay, indeed,” he sighed, “ what a bitter punishment!” 

“ Ruth will be sorry enough now that she threw you aside.” 
“Not at all,” said he moodily; “she it was that first heard 
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the story and got me the proofs. Unless she be a skilful actress 
there was not one whit of regret in her manner. If there had 
been—”’ 

He growled the rest of the sentence to himself. 

“If there had been,” she continued maliciously and bitterly, 
“somebody would be left out in the cold.” 

A burning flush spread over his face. 

“You see how I estimate you,” she said archly, “and you 
cannot get offended at the truth.” 

“ T have not the title yet. I cameto you to help me in get- 
ting it. Here is the point we are to discuss. I am not going to 
Russia nor to wear my title. I am going to sell my right to it 
and remain in America.” 

“You are not going to wear your title! you are going to 
remain in America! That takes the romance from the story. I 
don’t feel like helping any one that’s so foolish as to do that.” 

“It is not so very foolish. I am to run for the governorship 
of this State, and, if I have money enough, I shall get the place. 
Which would you prefer, the governor or the prince?” 

“‘ The governor, by all means,” said she promptly, seeing that 
such was his inclination. . 

“ But my father, who has first claim, is living. I cannot sell 
while he is known to be alive; and if he appears or does not 
appear, where am |?” 

“Say nothing at all to the count about your father, but act 
as if he were dead. Probably he is, and will never disturb you.” 

He walked the room in thought. The twilight had deepened 
into darkness and the street-lamps outside were shining on the 
wintry night. Her advice had occurred to him already, but he 
did not like to whisper its dishonesty to himself. 

“T will think about it,” he said; “it’s a nice point to decide.” 

“ And naughty,” said Barbara cheerfully; “ but it is the only 
thing to do, and you ought to do it immediately, if you expect to 
have the money in time for the convention. You are attempting 
high flights, Florian.” 

“It will not be my last, if it succeeds. If it does not I shall 
come down with a crippled wing.” 

“ Prince Florian,” said she, half to herself, “I fear me you 
will get the crippled wing. In some ways you have not the supe 
port you should have. Frances is too weak a woman for you.” 

“T know it,” he said calmly, but his face had whitened sud- 
denly and his hands were trembling. “But the one woman 
fitted to support me is beyond my reach.” 
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“I am not so sure of that. Love and ambition laugh at many 
things. I know one woman who, if you would dare to take her 
in spite of many difficulties, would be willing to follow you into 
hovel or palace. But you are too fearful. You would not dare 
to do as she would dare.” 

“ Perhaps not,” he answered; and then, after a pause, he said 
in a singularly quiet voice, ‘‘ Name her, and I swear to you that 
if she be the woman I think her I shall dare anything.” 

Barbara very significantly gave him her hand. 


Count Vladimir was honored next day with a visit from 
Florian, who carried a packet in his hands. 

“Welcome, my dear friend,’”’ said the count; “ you are be- 
coming a model fiancé. All your time so exclusively devoted 
to Miss Lynch that you cannot spare an afternoon to your 
friends. It is well. Have all the skeletons of the closet laid 
bare for madame’s inspection, and there will be no dread of them 
after.” 

“ Never mind those trifles, count. I have here some serious 
business for you. I can now prove to you that I am the only son 
of the missing prince. Here are some new revelations.” 

Vladimir could not repress the exclamation of surprise that 
rose to his lips. 

“ My mother died in September,” said Florian, “ and made a 
confession. She also delivered to me these papers. Now please 
examine them and.tell me what you think of my chances.” 

The count read the documents slowly and carefully, with an 
expression of professional distrust on his handsome, wearied face. 

“ They are very complete,” said he, “and I congratulate you 
on your advancement. You are nowa fit object of assassina- 
tion.” 

“So I suppose; but as I emphatically decline to accept either 

- the title or Russian citizenship, I hope that danger is averted.” 

“It would be,” said the count slowly, “if you really mean 
that. But I cannot understand you to mean that you will not 
attempt—” 

“JT mean that precisely. I don’t want the title, but I am in 
need of half a million. If my noble relative concludes to buy 
‘me off for that sum, he can remain for ever unmolested.” 

“ My dear boy,” said the count, delighted, “you relieve me. 
I shall never have the pain of seeing your stiffened body lying in 
the morgue. Instead I shall have the pleasure of handing you 
as much money as I can squeeze out of the prince. There is one 
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little obstacle. There are no proofs of your father’s death, 
wherefore it is to be presumed that he is alive.” 

“Do not let that trouble you. My father knows your Rus- 
sian methods too well ever to bother you. It is I who will re- 
ceive the trouble, and I am prepared for it. If he makes his ap- 
pearance, depend on me to manage him. If I do not your noble 
employer will.” 

“Ts it so?” said the count, with a peculiar smile. “Then 
consider the work done. And now may I not invite you to the 
residence this evening? There is to be a special elegance in the 
appointments, and your new good-fortune will fit you the better 
if you offer a little tribute to the goddess’ favorite game.” 

“Precisely,” laughed Florian, and the reckless ring in his 
laugh tickled the count’s ear pleasantly. 

“T have you, my friend,” he thought; “you are ready for 
anything to-day.” 

“T would advise you,” said Florian, “to call in that agent of 
yours and dismiss him. It is impossible to say what = he 
might do through the country, looking for the heir.” 

“ His work is ended. You need not fear him.” 

“That I never did,” said Florian. That very day he began 
to lay his plans to secure the nomination at the convention, and 
with the money which he had acquired, the influence he had 
won, and his name rung to every change by the partisan news- 
papers, his prospects looked very fair. The story of his life was 
published far and wide. When it became known that he had 
preferred his American citizenship to the proud birthright of a 
Russian prince, his popularity knew no bounds, and papers and 
people were never tired of calling him Prince Florian and point- 
ing to him asa bright example of American training methods. 
His religion was not mentioned. It was a question which his 
party never could handle with perfect freedom, and the opposi- 
tion never disturbed it unless for campaign purposes. He con- 
tinued to receive public attention and the loudest praises until 
the convention prepared to assemble, and his name appeared 
prominently among the candidates for the nomination. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AMERICAN BOARDING-HOUSE SKETCHES. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


A CONTRAST to this was my Virginian experience. Virginia 
is, morally, socially, and technically, “the South”; but the cli- 
mate and scenery are still Northern, in many parts English. 
Here at present you hear only of the past ; in the country districts 
you find that life has stood still since the convulsion of the war 
fifteen years ago. Half the male population has gone West and 
North to repair their fortunes, or at least relieve their families 
of additional mouths to feed, and what remains constitutes the 
forlorn “remnant” characteristic of every crushed community. 
Here, too, I happened to pass only a winter. The summer still 
has an air of half-prosperity; strangers from States further 
south come here for coolness, and those who cannot afford Sara- 
toga can still manage to screw out enough money for White 
Sulphur Springs. There are “ springs” all over the State, and 
the neighborhood of Harper’s Ferry is as well supplied with 
them as it is scantily supplied with hotels. Of this you have a 
startling evidence at Harper’s Ferry itself, an important junc- 
tion, even though the Armory of “ John Brown” fame exists no 
longer. The place would support a thoroughly good hotel; the 
number of hungry passengers (mostly men, for this is the great 
route to the West) “dumped” every day on this forlorn plat- 
form would justify and make profitable at least a good restau- 
rant, while the reality is little better than a disreputable tavern. 
A rickety house, only an enlarged shanty, serves both as station 
and hotel; the unpainted floors are carpeted with dirt; the din- 


- ing-room takes your appetite away ; the food, except the shad in 


its season (spring), is oily and raw; the mulatto behind the bar 
serves as cook, clerk, and waiter, except when an unusual press 
of travellers necessitates the help of the single chambermaid, a 
white woman, in baggy, untidy clothes, and with a scared, hur- 
ried, wearied look in her eyes. Up-stairs a few cells serve for 
bed-rooms, and in the wide, cloister-like passage the plaster is 
falling off the walls. Only one nook in the house is tolerable— 
the housekeeper’s sanctum up in the attic, where she breeds 
canary-birds and knits bright worsted antimacassars. The view 
over the junction of the two brawling torrents, the Potomac and 
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the Shenandoah, and the abrupt hills on either side covered with 
thick woods, where the echo of the horn-signals of the canal- 
boats is heard almost every quarter of an hour, is very beautiful ; 
and so is the road for ten miles on either side of “ the Ferry "— 
fringed with willow, wild peach, red-bud trees which have the 
peculiarity of the Judas-tree of Italy, the blossoms coming before 
the leaf, wild cherry, oak, pine, and maple—and the rocky paths 
running up the hills, carpeted with more varied wild flowers 
than I know in any temperate climate, except that of the White 
Mountains. My destination was thirty miles beyond the pic- 
turesque, hilly, tumble-down, foreign-looking, pig-invaded ham- 
let of Harper’s Ferry, in the plain or valley of the Shenan- 
doah, with its wall of blue mountains encircling it—the famous 
Blue Ridge, through whose gaps Daniel Boone first found his 
way to Kentucky, and where fearful scenes took place in the 
late war. The woods have disappeared to a great extent, but 
there are park-like enclosures here and there. The general fea- 
tures of the immediate neighborhood are flatness, richness, and 
roughness—a tempting country for a Lincolnshire farmer with 
energetic and improving tendencies; any amount of raw mate- 
rial for agricultural wealth, provided you start with capital 
enough, say from five hundred pounds upwards, for the land 
will require care and outlay for at least two years before it will 
support and enrich you. As to existing improvements, I saw 
some odd and grandiloquently-described specimens on one or 
two expeditions to look at farms for sale. The description was a 
sad satire on the reality. But I was going to describe the local 
houses of entertainment, and have wandered far from the sub- 
ject. The town in question is a county town, and had at the 
time two hotels; my host’s establishment has collapsed since, 
while the original house has risen up again. T——’s Hotel, 
where I first landed, stood in the main street and was over fifty 
years old, with an inner courtyard and galleries running round 
on three sides on every floor—a common arrangement in South- 
ern hotels of the old fashion. All the private houses took board- 
ers at times, and a few regularly. And six weeks of this de- 
plorable existence in a houseful of women, a batch of whose fe- 
male relations from the country filed in to dinner every other 
day, making inroads on the “spare-ribs” of pork or mutton, or 
the couple of chickens which were the alternately standing dish 
for a household of six or eight, and were never added to when 
extra guests “happened” to come in just in time, made it de- 
sirable to change quarters. True, the change involved some 
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losses ; for if the large, twenty-feet square bed-room was draughty, 
it contained a magnificent English four-poster nearly seven feet 
wide, with an old-fashioned English counterpane, and had also 
a dressing-room, or ante-room, with a centenarian press, half-cup- 
board, half-desk, filled with vellum-bound books, and a pair of 
boots, once the property of a lord-lieutenant of colonial days, 
whose name survives in that of a neighboring county, where his 
hunting-box remains in a ruinous condition; while the modern 
chamber which in the railway hotel became the substitute of 
this room was aslice of space at the end of a passage, which the 
bed and a coal-stove, with a table two feet wide and a miniature 
chest of drawers, so effectually filled that, had there not been a 
small recess just big enough to turn around in, the washing- 
apparatus would have hardly found room. The building in this 
case was in nowise typical of the style of boarding common in 
the country, being a modern, high, unsightly edifice overlooking 
the railroad station. But the company which succeeded each 
other reckoned fair specimens of many classes, from the hand- 
some Episcopalian clergyman to the fictitious negro of a “ minstrel- 
troupe.” The hotel-keeper was a tall, elderly man of good ap- 
pearance, a former quartermaster in the Confederate service, 
with the title of major and a thorough understanding of the 
“colored’’ element. He was one of those men of no calling 
who yet have tried almost every career: he had commanded a 
Mississippi steamboat and “run” a cotton-plantation; had kept 
a store and served-in one under another man; had tried whole- 
sale business and been cheated by his partner; had married and 
wandered about in Southern and Western boarding-houses, 
where he learned by experience what to avoid, and had now 
set up, a good deal on his father-in-law’s money, an exceptionally 
well-kept hotel. The father-in-law himself cut a strange figure 
in the house where he lived. His daughter scarcely ever ad- 


' dressed him; his opinion on any matter seemed wholly unimpor- 


tant; in fact, he seemed “under a cloud” rather than a mere 
cipher. I never knew his relationship to the host till some small 
negotiation brought us together and it turned out that he had 
land to sell and was anxious to dispose of it. It had fallen to 
him through usurious practices which were his “ profession” ; 
the smallest loans and the most penniless debtors were all fish to 
his net, so that he held half the county in his fingers and nume- 
rous plots of “real estate” in mortgage. The shabby-genteel, 
thin, gray-haired man who sat almost apolagetically at the fami- 
ly table and was scarcely attended to by the waiters was, in fact, 
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chief owner of the house. The only other permanent boarder 
was a young lawyer, handsome, sullen, and silent, with hardly a 
dollar, and a vague expectation of “dead men’s shoes,” lazy 
enough for a “ man about town,” and clever enough to earn a 
respectable living if he chose. At regular intervals came a wine- 
grower from a town of some energy and importance thirty miles 
away—a small, wiry, nervous man, who ate as fast as if for a 
wager and jerked out his words like corks from a bottle. An 
English land-agent ; a Presbyterian minister “ on trial” ; a Catholic 
priest invited by one of the guests; a Washington official who 
drank himself so ill in one night’s sitting as to require a dose of 
morphine injected into his arm the next morning; a country 
couple in outrageously bright colors and with voices as hearty as 
their appetite; a young local “ exquisite” of tremendous ances- 
try and Belgravian manners; “horsy”’ Baltimore men on their 
way South, but staying to look in at the local annual agricultu- 
ral show; performers of different kinds, among others a mild, 
deprecatory man of uncertain age, formerly a “ minister,” but, 
his health failing, now a showman, alias “ Professor,” with a supe- 
rior kind of magic-lantern, the views consisting of capital scenes 
from the most famous cities and neighborhoods in Europe; and 
a noisy gang of vulgar “ Ethiopians,” at whom none laughed 
more heartily than the genuine negroes—these were a few of our 
occasional fellow-guests. One day we noticed the absence of 
the “steward,” as the head-waiter liked to be called (the ser- 
vants were all colored), and were told that he and another of the 
men had had a difference, and, the former being terribly passion- 
ate, there had been knife-drawing and bloodshed. He had been 
dismissed, and some of the boarders looked alarmed and won- 
dered how the landlord had dared play so dangerous a game 
with a servant of this formidable kind; but the “major” was 
cool as ice, and looked as unconcerned asif he had only dismissed 
a scolding wench. It was not long before the man begged to be 
employed again; and after some formalities, such as respective 
threats and promises, he was reinstated as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Another time the master caught two of the waiters 
fighting in the “ office,” and summarily put a stop to it by break- 
ing his cane on their backs, which they did not resent, but seem- 
ed to think a very efficient and natural mode of quieting them. 
These murderously-inclined waiters were merry fellows and 
capital company, combining the fawning, affectionate familiarity 
of an Italian servant with the drollery and sprightliness of an 
Irish one. One of them, the “ boots” and general man-of-all- 
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work, was a “ shining light” in the Methodist church, and de- 
lighted to sing the queer, plain-spoken hymns of his African co- 
religionists, the refrain of one of which ran thus: 


“ Shall we know, shall we know John the Baptist ?” 


t.¢., shall we know him when we meet him on “the beautiful 
shore”? He was an orator, too, though he did not scruple to 
borrow eloquence ready made on moral and patriotic subjects 
for the monthly gathering of his club; and though he would take 
anything you gave him, and even ask you for whatever took his 
fancy in the shape of a coat, a cravat, a pair of boots, he could 
also borrow money of you in the most solemn, business-like, and 
man-and-brother style. 

There were negro customers, too, at the “ bar,” and some who 
coined tales of sickness and distress at home to touch the major’s 
heart and obtain some whiskey without paying for it; but though 
they succeeded in the latter design, they failed in the former, 
and thus helped the major to get rid of some of his most fiery 
and nondescript stuff, as well as to win a reputation for con- 
temptuous kindliness. Outside the house, on the bench where 
“loafers” congregated on fine days, was another “ character ”"— 
a white man seldom sober, a cripple, who had “ written” a book 
and bore the title of “The Captain.” He would tell his story to 
any new-comer for a drink, and sell his book for five cents. A 
lawyer in the town had had the making of the latter, and in its 
manufacture had. hoaxed the author (who could neither read nor 
write, and was a waif from his infancy) almost as much as the 
public. Marvellous adventures were recorded in it; feats of 
valor, of trickery, and of cowardice were chronicled in sublime 
indifference, with equal gusto and unconsciousness. Of course 
since the war, through which he had gone—as a horse-stealer, 
if it can be said that he had stuck to any one profession—his 
wooden leg was studiously referred to the effects of a cannon- 
ball in the thick of a fight. Down the street, before this knot 
of loungers, rode sometimes an old man over eighty, in clumsy 
clothes, and his feet hidden in the huge slipper-stirrups common 
in the South, the counterpart of those we see in pictures of 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. This veteran had seen the war of 
1812, and lived to lose his all in the civil war of 1860-4. An 
old lady, younger than he, but still old enough to have been 
a “belle,” both as maiden and widow, in the days when the 
White House at Washington had its shadow of a“ court,” occa- 
sionally came to the hotel to vary her scanty home-cooked meals. 
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Money and youth were gone, a law-suit hung over her, and 
Straitened means forced her into this dull retreat; but she had 
paint and coquetry still at her beck and call, and now and then 
the excitement of a little bottle of something stronger than the 
jerky wine-grocer’s vintage. Sheep-drivers, in big boots and 
blouses, stayed to dinner now and then, their long whips laid be- 
side their chairs, and their forks seldom lifted from beside their 
plates. And as the summer came on a polished family of travel- 
lers from a Southern city stayed two or three nights, and, such is 
the contagion of Bohemianism, made at least one of their neigh- 
bors excessively uncomfortable by their dainty ways, talk, and 
costume. Not that the usual company at the family table was 
rough, for the hostess was agreeable and well informed, thor- 
oughly sensible, and nearly pretty. The beauty of the family, 
however, had already centred in the two little daughters of the 
landlord—children with glorious black eyes and genuine waxen 
complexions, the deau-idéal of “creole” loveliness. The preco- 
cious younglings, however, had nothing of the West Indian 
about them but the surface, for more worldly-wise little dames 
never existed, nor more active and mischievous, disconcerting, 
and bewitching little monkeys. If this scrimmage of hotel-life, 
this comparative freedom from petty observation, and this varied 
and abundant table, equal to anything in the large cities, was not 
a fair representative of the real boarding-house element of this 
dull and dignified neighborhood, it yet offered a wider variety 
of personal types than a short stay would have afforded in one of 
the ancient, cool, secluded mansions where the meagre income 
was eked out by taking boarders. These houses were all more 
or less of the kind I lived in for the first six weeks, though gene- 
rally better provided in the matter of food; they were pleasant, 
with wide halls, old furniture, family portraits, and prim old 
maids mildly discussing domestic problems as they sat, knitting 
or darning in hand—courteous, stiff, and thoroughly true, sensi- 
tive and child-like, curious as to English fashions and doings, . 
very jealous of their privileges as English descendants from old 
families, and, above all, mortal enemies of “ Yankees.” The want 
of variety in these eminently respectable houses, and the general 
atmosphere of plaintiveness which is almost synonymous with 
good breeding, and Which the frank republicanism and rather 
blunt manner of a young Englishwoman shocked considerably 
more than they would have done any circle of English society 
—for there are cases of out-Heroding Herod—would have 
seriously counterbalanced the advantage of studying one type 
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thoroughly, while the hotel afforded opportunities of observing 
many of the local human peculiarities loftily ignored by the aris- 
tocracy of the town. 

To be settled for more than eighteen months in one boarding- 
house, and live familiarly with the small nucleus of cultivated, 
unaffected, and pleasant people round which gathered a floating 
population of “ boarders” pure and simple, is almost like making 
a home; but even under these circumstances curious traits and 
half-sketched romances cropped up now and then. One summer 
a young couple with a child, nurse, and the wife’s grandmother 
took half the house for a month “of sea-air and change.” The 
old lady was of the quiet New York society which strangers 
somehow invariably miss seeing in that city of millionaires and 
parvenus ; the young wife excellent material for the same type, 
as years would ripen and mellow her, and the husband a copy of 
the English “ swells” of large means and good position, as good- 
natured as he was empty-headed, and interested in nothing but 
racing and shooting. His coat and cravat were English; his 
shirt, with foxes’ heads, English; his splendid mail-phaeton and 
pair of horses English. A wonderful, masculine, terrifying old 
maid, who called a spade a spade, and was fastidious to the point 
of perverseness and outspoken to the point of coarseness— 
though possessed of at least a dozen well-authenticated ancestors 
—made another of the “ family.” She was supposed to be under 
the spiritual direction of a famous Presbyterian divine, who had 
set her, among other things, to visiting hospitals and reading the 
Bible to the sick. Her generosity was equal to her bluntness; 
there was nothing she hated like pretence—a rough diamond in 
every sense, but wanting in one of the essentials of her sex: wo- 
manliness. <A fat, good-tempered nurse (in charge of two sickly 
children) dined in the kitchen with “ Bridget” and held theo- 
logical discussions with her, which were sometimes audible 
through the open doors of the “elevator.” On one occasion 
Bridget, being severely lectured upon her non-attendance at 
church, blurted out, “I don’t like to hear a woman talk so much. 
J like to hear a man,” whereupon nurse retorted, “ Well, you’re 
the ignorantest person!” Besides these strangers and the three 
permanent boarders there was a friend of the mistress of the 
house, with a couple of small, brown, delightful grandsons, one 
of whom was sufficiently advanced to pass a not inappropriate 
judgment on the local Baptist preacher, whose chapel he once 
went to with his mulatto nurse. His funny, demure little 
brother said “ he spoke too loud,” whereupon he, with the wis- 
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dom of seven years correcting five, answered, “He is a Son of 
Thunder.” His grandmother asked him what he meant. “ Why, 
Boanerges, you know,” he said, and showed her his last Sunday- 
school lesson. 

Into this respectable household was soon introduced an alien 
and exciting element. 

One day a pony-carriage, very prettily appointed, drove up 
to the door, and a lady with a suspiciously exuberant bonnet got 
out, handing the reins to a fashionably-dressed. man who sat be- 
side her. She was voluble and airy in her manner; said she 
wanted a room for six weeks or so until her wedding, which 
was to take place at New York at a fashionable church, whose 
rector she named as her reference, and requested that Mr. R ' 
her fiancé, should have a bed in the house every Saturday night, 
as he usually spent Sunday with her. There was no room un- 
occupied, the mistress answered; for herself she could have one 
in a week. “Oh!” said the stranger, “that is of no conse- 
quence; he used to sleep on the parlor sofa where I boarded 
before, and he would not object to doing so again.” The lady 
of the house, however, did object, which seemed to strike the 
other with astonishment; but, having arranged to take a room, 
and lodge her ponies and her intended at the inn in the village, 
she gave another reference at a huge sea-side hotel two miles off, 
and, embracing the bewildered hostess, departed with a flourish. 
A week after that she took possession of her room, bringing an 
unusual quantity of baggage. Her hotel friend had answeréd 
the inquiries politely but vaguely, saying the lady in question 
was the widow of a merchant and in easy circumstances; he had 
not known her very long. She herself was very communicative, 
but the details were distractingly hard to fit together. She was 
the daughter of a Louisiana sugar-planter ; she had been brought 
up in a convent in Canada (she could not speak French, and her 
Engiish was ungrammatical and colloquial to a shocking degree) ; 
her husband had been the son of a great London jeweller, who 
had since adopted er son, a boy of fourteen; she owned saw- 
mills in the Southwest; she had lived several years in Paris, etc. 
Her manners were free and easy, and her toilets nearly as rich as 
Worth’s. Her chief friend and admiring confidant in the house 
was the before-mentioned nurse. Mr. R 
on her arrival and stayed to tea. He called himself a broker, 
but looked more like a smart groom; his language, however, 
was more correct than the widow’s. As he walked up the street 
he used to swing his light cane like a circus-whip, and his rings 
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and watch-chain were conspicuous. One night the pair sat up 
till midnight in the parlor, and next morning at breakfast the 
lady, looking agitated and défaite, asked the company in general 
what they thought of a man who wanted his wife’s money made 
over to him before the marriage. No one but the clergyman re- 
plied, but we saw how reluctant he was to speak out, and how 
he tried to get over the topic with generalities. She got ter- 
ribly excited and poured out wonderful theories, with hysteri- 
cal vehemence, vowing Mr. R—— should not marry her for her 
money. A day or two after she engaged a land-agent to take 
her over a house she thought of buying, the owner having re- 
cently failed. He was at home and received her like a gen- 
tleman, as he was. One of the peculiarities of the house, which 
was small, was the value and beauty of the woodwork, whether 
in floors, dados, wainscoting, or bannisters; but on this being 
pointed out she turned sharp round and bade her host “not 
try to fool her, for as sure as she found out he had told her one 
untruth she would break her bargain with him: she was a good 
judge of timber herself and had plenty of experience, and she 
did not need his puffs.” Before she left the house she contrived 
to tell the owner roundly that he ought to be ashamed of bhim- 
self for having lost the property, which, she had discovered, was 
mainly bought and improved with his wife's money ; if she had 
been his wife it would have been very different. All this she 
frankly recounted at the table when she came home, and on 
some one asking her if she would let her husband starve had 
she been in Mrs. S——’s place, she answered energetically: “ If 
he had made ducks and drakes of his own money she’d turn him 
out of any house that was der own; she would be involved in no 
man’s ruin.” We all pitied the future bridegroom, though, in- 
deed, he looked well able to look after his own interests. An- 
other day some one started the subject of machinery in an idle 
way, as listless guests do when waiting for the somewhat tardy 
“second course,” and the widow suddenly launched out in an 
able, technical, and interesting description of an invention for 
heating street-cars. It was the first time we had heard her talk 
intelligently and unaffectedly ; strange it should be on a topic on 
which women are commonly so wholly uninformed! She spoke 
rapidly, and described, with evident relish, every detail of a com- 
plicated arrangement which was beyond the comprehension of 
most of her listeners; you would have fancied her an enthusiastic 
young engineer pleading the cause of his first invention. At 
last, after about six weeks, there was a mysterious collapse; her 
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visits to New York grew frequent and she spoke airily of familiar 
intercourse with the Postmaster-General and a business call at 
the fire-proof building where owners of property hire safes, at 
enormous rents, for the better keeping of their papers, plate, and 
other treasures. A second visitor used to accompany her fiancé, 
and she volunteered the information that he was her half-brother 
and the head of an extensive milk business in New York. Then 
the engagement was broken and renewed within three days, and 
finally broken again. There were long discussions in her room be- 
tween the three, and the clergyman was at last called into council, 
after which she announced her intention to leave, and, in spite of 
the hostess’ wish that she should wait till the morning, she insist- 
ed on going at once by a night train. At this time she did not 
seem so over-burdened with money as she had been during her 
stay. We never heard anything more of any of the three actors 
in this little drama, though our curiosity was naturally on the 
alert. Such an interlude did not often break the routine of life 
in this nook of modified and half-dressed rurality, with its pretty 
cottages and trim villas of well-to-do men, its fashionably-dressed 
Sunday congregation, its antiquities and Revolutionary memo- 
rials, and its very name attesting the respectability and antiquity 
of its settlement two centuries ago. After this all incidents 
must seem tame, as no doubt was the reflection that crossed the 
mind of our Texas friend, a lay delegate to the Episcopal Con- 
vention, who, tired of the city hotels, came down to us, well 
recommended, for a week’s quiet. As he pathetically informed 
a married man of the then party: “It was all very well for him, 
who had a wife in the house; but for a single man, like himself, 
it was d— slow. Nota soul to speak to. And what could he do 
but take enormously long walks into the country, and go to the 
post-office to see if there was any news from his folks?” He 
was a tall, well-dressed, quiet-mannered man, a lawyer, and the 
son of a farmer in good circumstances, evidently the very re- 
verse of a rake; but the society in the house acted so powerfully 
upon him as to drive him out every night to “old man Hanley’s” 
—the acquaintance who had recommended him to our retreat of 
the Sleeping Beauty—where he could enjoy unlimited “ euchre.” 
He played forty games in succession one night, as he told us 
next day at breakfast in answer to his hostess’ civil and anxious 
inquiries as to his enjoyment. A convenient telegram recalled 
him home before the week was over. Besides boarders this 
house, being the bachelor-clergyman’s temporary abode, grew to 
be a kind of clerical headquarters: the neighboring clergy com- 
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ing to “conference,” missionaries from Utah—that is, Episcopa- 
lians settled there over schools and chapels to stem the influence 
of polygamy and Brigham Young—special preachers on certain 
occasions, etc., staying there a few hours between two trains, or 
occasionally a night or two. One day we were threatened with 
an incursion of school-teachers, for whose accommodation a 
Methodist minister and the local school inspector were canvass- 
ing on the contract principle, and the house was even turned 
topsy-turvy, so as to make dormitories of each of the large bed- 
rooms; but cheaper places under-bid “our house,” and the ex- 
pected guests did not come. Beggars, tramps, and miscellaneous 
visitors on business formed another category of the clergyman’s 
official belongings—for instance, eager couples bent on marriage 
(the State laws are loose enough to allow the validity of any 
marriage before witnesses and either a magistrate or a minister, 
without any previous inquiry or formality), one of whom came 
three successive evenings, having walked four miles with the 
prospect of the same walk home each time: the third visit 
proved lucky, and the young people, accompanied by the bride’s 
mother, went home man and wife; a poor family trudging on 
foot with a wheelbarrow from one wretched temporary home to 
another, under a hot August sun, and the elderly wife fainting as 
she sat down in the hall; a man in clerical but shabby dress, call- 
ing himself a clergyman, and evidently in a far stage of maudlin 
intoxication ; a charming individual bound for a Sunday-school 
feast at his own former school, and “got up” in a tight coat and 
a shirt trimmed profusely with white lace on an embroidered 
frill, his face shining with soap and good-humor—the latter was 
always there, though generally invisible, as his calling, that of 
picking “ clams” out of the knee-deep banks of Sound mud ina 
broiling sun, mostly encrusted his whole person in a sort of brown 
enamel ; and tramps of many species, one of whom, on asking the 
nervous hostess, with jaunty air, whether she could give him any- 
thing to eat, and being offered some slight cold remains of yes- 
terday’s dinner, declined in a lofty and careless manner, saying : 
“No, I don’t care for cold vitte/s ; 1 thought may be you might 
be sitting down to dinner soon, and I could have a square meal” ; 
and another, dressed with some pretence to fashion, but bearing 
marks about him which the black-and-tan of the establishment 
evidently smelt as suspicious, who inquired with great “perti- 
nacity for the clergyman, declined the offer of the mistress to 
give a message for him, and, after staring about him as far as the 
half-opened door would allow him, at last departed with some- 
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thing that sounded a good deal like a round oath. Half-way 
down the garden-path, as the dog continued to sniff and snarl at 
his heels, he turned suddenly and pulled out a revolver, pointing 
it at his tormentor, whose behavior during the whole interview 
had been aggravating. “You a—b—c—d—dog!” he cried 
in a fury, evidently the result of several minutes’ self-repres- 
sion; and only the uselessness of the revenge, and the scream 
of horror of the dog’s helpless owner on the doorstep, made him 
change his mind and once more pocket his weapon. 
Boarding-houses at summer resorts are a separate feature of 
the system. The owners are mostly farmers or have been so; at 
any rate, they turn their hands to all other kinds of promiscuous 
tasks besides keeping the house, which in the winter resolves it- 
self practically to two or three habitable rooms used by the family. 
Some of these houses, as distinguished from the hotels with their 
city cooks, city clerks, and over-dressed company, are very large 
and important, some small and cosey ; it is curious, too, how, in 
spite of the ordinary social-equality rules prevailing on all public 
travelling routes, certain classes gradually branch off and settle 
round each house. After a little experience in a White Moun. 
tain village, famous for its scenery and its central position as a 
starting-point, I could tell almost at a glance which house each 
“boarder” frequented. ‘One of these houses, the pieasantest of 
all, had gained the exaggerated reputation of a cross between a 
hospital and an old-maids’ asylum. A tale was afloat that one 
male boarder having imprudently taken up his quarters there, he 
was carried out next morning in his coffin. The veranda, on 
cool mornings, was as charming a picture as anything exhibited 
in a gallery of domestic art; three or four old ladies in snowy 
caps and quiet gray or black dresses, their knitting, tatting, or 
embroidery in hand, sat on wide rustic rocking-chairs painted 
deep red, and a few children played croquet on the patch of 
grass which did duty as a lawn. Sometimes the host himself, a 
very old countryman of picturesque appearance, and manners 
perfectly free from either servility or familiarity, sat laying down 
the law to the dignified spinsters or grandmothers, telling tales 
of his youth, when this place was unknown to the fashionable 
world, or explaining country matters which the old ladies, and 
often the children, were interested to learn by this easy, lazy 
method. There was another house just like it next door, and 
one or two more two miles further up the valley, with a view 
over twenty miles of wide bottom-land alternately meadow, 
corn-field, and grove, a mountain-stream running over a bed of 
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granite boulders, and an amphitheatre of mountains from four 
thousand to seven thousand feet high. More than half the 
houses of this neighborhood are boarding-houses, and two or 
three scattered at wider intervals, built like warehouses or rail- 
way-stations, are summer-hotels—an institution as peculiarly trans- 
atlantic as the American style of steam and ferry boat. From 
two to five hundred guests is the number they provide for, and 
less than seventy cannot keep the house in bare expenses ; a band 
of musicians is regularly engaged, besides their board and lodg- 
ing—and sometimes their families’ as well—for the two months 
of July and August; one house, a few miles from Mount Wash- 
ington, kept a menagerie of bears, deer, squirrels, musk-rats, 
raccoons, etc., as specimens of the local fauna; in all there is a 
barber, a book-stall, and a stall of Indian curiosities. The hall, 
parlors, and verandas, or “ piazzas,” as they are called, are like a 
Conversationshaus at the German baths, if they are like anything 
in Europe; the company so mixed that to distinguish between its 
elements is like the task of sorting the tangled skeins, asin the old 
fairy-tale of the hapless maiden and her cruel stepmother ; ultra- 
dress is the order of the day; and women with their hair cut 
short over their foreheads, and heavy jewelry swinging around 
their necks and heads, walk in a listless, dramatic style up and 
down the wide, polished staircase, trailing skirts of intricate cut, 
with a superabundance of trimming. Here and there you see a 
lady, generally in a plain walking-dress of dark color, with plain 
linen collar and.cuffs and a sensible hat. ,The pianoforte is 
always in requisition, and some noise or other going on; and 
really the man whom a comic paper describes as a Second-Ad- 
ventist in readiness to obey the Angel Gabriel’s trumpet is 
not to be blamed if he mistakes this noise for the terrible call of 
doom. Occasionally there are foreigners among the boarders, 
but Boston and the East supply the larger proportion of White 
Mountain visitors, whom the natives regard as a separate order 
of beings, and whose habits they study as a naturalist observes 
those of a new specimen. Indeed, some are eccentric enough to 
be exceptions anywhere—as, for instance, the old Englishwoman 
of eighty who brought her own mutton with her and insisted on 
paying so much less on her board in consequence. How she got 
to the village was never clearly known, as she said she was on 
her way to the Rocky Mountains and hoped to pass by Niagara 
Falls! She was alone, and wore an ancient poke-bonnet, a calico 
gown, and a large calico reticule, and, on her appearing at the 
rectory to ask advice and information, began by telling the 
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clergyman that she was not poor and had not come for relief, as 
he doubtless supposed, and must have been likely to expect from 
previous experience of unprotected females. No, she was well 
off, but she seemed to mistrust all mankind, and was specially 
indignant with some people in Boston who had recommended 
her to try the White Mountains in search of fossils. She be- 
longed to the Royal Geological Society, and was travelling for 
the purpose of collecting fossils. The White Mountains were 
nothing to her, hardly higher than the Grampians; and as to 
fossils, there were none. The rector advised her to give up the 
trip to the Rocky Mountains, the magnitude of which expedition 
she had evidently not realized before, and gave her a sketch of 
the route she must follow to reach Niagara. The people to 
whom she had been recommended in Boston were Congrega- 
tional ministers, something akin to her home associates, who were 
chiefly Low Church; but she seemed disposed to distrust advice 
which must have been careless, to say the least, since it had 
landed her so far out of her way, and determined now to depend 
on no one but the Episcopal clergyman, who represented, in her 
eyes, the vague respectability of the ‘“ Established” Church. 
After a cordial invitation to come and see her at her own place 
in the south of England, which she seemed to think involved no 
very great exertion or expense, she left the rector, and next day 
went to Boston to start afresh on her scientific travels. Several 
summers in succession a would-be Byron—a melancholy cynic 
with bare throat and hair cut @ /a Byron, a spiritualist, as far as 
that creed is compatible with professed atheism, and a more 
than d/asé flirt—bored the quiet inmates of one of the larger 
boarding-houses and fascinated giddy school-girls with his high- 
pressure verses ; some clever enough, though the sentiment was 
hollow. A fair proportion of questionable women and their 
admirers, and a very disproportionate majority of hard drinkers, 
increased the gains of many of the hotel-keepers, while at intervals 
amid this throng came other summer visitors of a well-known 
stamp—tramps and gipsies. A caravan of the latter passes 
through the town every year, and, though they beg unblushingly, 
especially clothing, tea, and sugar, and steal chickens and fod- 
der where they can, they are seldom impertinent or aggressive. 
Their breakfast “ equipage” will stand comparison with that of 
many a struggling and stationary householder: the table-cloth, 
spread on the grass by a hedge, in the meadow where they 
camped, was snowy and whole ; egg-shells were scattered plenti- 
fully around, and on the bushes by the brook were hung very 
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creditable clothes to dry. The caravan consisted of three wag- 
ons, One with a pair of horses. The tramp of our own race is 
often a more dangerous individual; yet even he may be painted 
blacker than he is. Last year I had an early visitor of this kind, 
who categorically begged for nothing but a cup of tea. He was 
an American and spoke very correctly. After sipping the tea 
he praised its strength, and said: “It is good oolong. I never 
drink anything but tea, and I know the right flavor.” He joined 
quite naturally in the conversation and accepted a second cup 
with an ease that was not impudent. On being pressed to take 
some mince-pie and hard-boiled eggs with him for his luncheon, 
he said, “ There are not many would take the trouble to help 
folks like me”; and as he was leaving he turned on the doorstep 
and said: “ Well, I’m sorry I can’t pay you; for I’m sure a man 
pays many a fifty cents for his meal at a hotel and gets nothing 
fit to eat for it, and if I had two dollars I would not think it 
too much for you. Good-morning.” The farm-houses along the 
roads, both those that take boarders and those that do not, are 
turned into temporary refuges twenty times in the season, either 
by lost or exhausted pedestrians, or inquisitive explorers bewil- 
dered by the absence of sign-posts, thirsty and sometimes hun- 
gry travellers, who have missed their regular meals, and people 
taking shelter from the sudden and almost tropical down-pours 
frequent in the mountains. It is odd to play the host to stran- 
gers, and entertain them, sometimes for hours, without knowing 
their name; and what various human beings they turn out !—now 
a voluble, capable widow who has just made the ascent of Mount 
Washington, and is loud of voice and disagreeably prodigal of 
laughter; now a publisher, a travelled man of the world, inte- 
rested in books, engravings, music, antiquities; now a party of 
young people with an elaborate mountain “ get-up” and a regi- 
ment of alpenstocks; now a quiet clergyman and his wife, just 
returned from Montreal, where the skull of Montcalm specially 
interested them, and on their way to Ticonderoga—for the hus- 
band’s bias is towards the investigation of national landmarks; 
he wears a coat and waistcoat of almost Catholic clerical cut, 
and speaks with an odd foreign accent, but turns out to be a 
Southerner and the “ principal” of a well-known girls’ school; 
the wife is silent, handsome, and young enough to be his daugh- 
ter. All through the summer one hears of tempests in a teacup 
through the bickerings of the ladies at the various houses. The 
idleness and frivolity of two months cut adrift from the rest of 
the wholesomely-filled domestic year are enough to account for it, 
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but it is odd that “ going into the country ” should suggest to 
the majority of the “ boarder” population no better employment 
or amusement than lounging and gossiping on the piazza, or 
getting up evening entertainments, readings, concerts, theatri- 
cals, “ sheet-and-pillowcase ’’ dances or masquerades, and other 
such things to kill time, which, if they succeed in this purpose, 
certainly do anything but kill jealousies, rivalries, breaches of 
social peace and sometimes even of social decorum. The long 
day-expeditions for which a party of ten or twelve club together, 
and the men’s pedestrian tours, are a better feature; but in the 
former case some of the party are sure to make themselves 
absurd by blowing horns and swinging paper lanterns on their 
‘ return in the dusk of the evening, while others of tastes and 
education still more questionable, but therefore more pardonable, 
think nothing “ better fun” than a moonlight “ ride” in a hay- 
cart, the party sitting in each other’s pockets on a carpet of hay 
or straw, and seldom keeping their lungs unused for five minutes 
together. 

Country people often wonder, with reason, at the rowdiness 
and unmannerliness of certain among the boarders, and their as- 
sumption that politeness is out of place ona holiday. For in- 
stance, staring over the garden-fence into your parlor-windows, 
and helping one’s self to boards out of your stable-yard ; sitting 
on your doorstep, or even your rustic seats, without “ by your 
leave or with your leave,” and even taking up your newspaper, 
if you happen to have left it within reach, are but small items in 
the catalogue of careless impertinence of summer tourists. The 
place, residents and private dwellings included, is to them the 
playground they have paid for; and of course “ country folk” do 
not know when some little omission from the social code occurs 
among the jaunty, well-dressed, full-pursed city-ites. What won- 
der, then, that such a class should resent the presence among 
them at table of a quiet mulatto couple, the husband a lawyer 
and the wife formerly a church-singer? But the spice of the 
disturbance lay in this—bear in mind that negromania is the 
watchword and badge, not to say the boast, of the Republican 
party—that the chairs of these well-bred and unassuming people 
were first placed at table by the side of a prominent Western 
“ politician” and his wife, the former just appointed by his friend, 
President Hayes, to an “office” at Washington. The head- 
waitress, a staid, elderly woman, reminded the politician’s wife of 
this fact in an incidental and apologetic way which, perfectly 
polite as it was, could not entirely conceal her keen New Eng- 
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land irony ; but the indignant Westerner ordered her to remove 
her own chair from the “ contaminating” neighborhood, alleging 
that she could not afford to lose caste like that, and the difficulty 
was settled by the colored guests dining at the host’s little table, 
where he and his family tried to make amends for the unlady- 
like behavior of the female politician. The lawyer, however, 
managed to let it be quietly understood that 4e could not afford 
to lose caste with his own people by intruding where he was not 
welcome, whereupon faction Number Two set up his wife as an 
idol and made her really beautiful voice a pretext for more feeble 
squabbling with faction Number One—for there are always two 
camps ready at a moment’s notice to take up opposite causes, 
with no reference whatever to principles. It is really not sur- 
prising that men grow misanthropic after a certain age and long 
to go back to the “Deerslayer” type of civilization. At any 
rate, boarding-house experience is peculiarly fitted to foster such 
a frame of mind. 





VICTOR MARIE HUGO. 
A SONNET. 


IF the Soul’s Life were ended at the grave, 
If, in Lethean crypt beneath the dome 
Of Gothic-groined cathedral, sage and mome 
Were swept to Chaos by the zgre-wave 
Of Death, belike—since naught could save 
The sleepless Soul from that gaunt gnome 
Oblivion—'’twere well to foul the home 
Where rest the ashes of the pure and brave. 


But for thee, whose soul read its future state, 
Was it well, O Prince of Gallic Letters! 
To toy, at death, with words that made a féte 
Of obsequies ?—words that th’ upsetters 
Of Royal Faith misused to desecrate 
God’s Holy ere thou hadst burst Life’s fetters ? 
VOL, XLI—43 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


LiFe on shipboard lends itselt easily ‘to intimacies. There 
is little to do but eat, sleep, and read, walk the decks in fair 
weather, and lounge or play cards below when it is foul. Dr. 
Norton had, indeed, provided himself with various resources for 
making the time pass in his usual industrious fashion, but his 
books remained unopened for the most part, while he gradually 
abandoned himself to such an engrossing study of the living, 
healthy subject as he had never made before. There were not 
many passengers, and Mrs. Lloyd was as willing as himself to 
keep aloof from the few there were. Their talks were endless, 
though, after the first day, they never recurred to the subject 
of the earliest one. It seemed to Norton sometimes, as he re- 
flected on them in his berth at night, that they were fast becom- 
ing a sort of monologue in which his own acts, thoughts, and 
surroundings in the past, and his hopes and ambitions for the 
future, occupied a space of which he felt rather ashamed when 
he contrasted it with the very little he knew of his always in- 
terested listener. Every line of her supple, graceful figure, 
every soft curve and vanishing dimple, every flush of varying 
color in her charming face, grew at once familiar and yet en- 
chantingly new with each new day; but beyond that it seemed 
to him that he knew nothing. 

He had more leisure to reflect upon this fact when the 
chances of travel separated them during their journey across the 
desert, and by the time they took ship again at Alexandria he 
had resolved upon a change of base. 

“ Talk to me about yourself,” he said to her one night when 
they had lingered on deck long after all other promenaders de- 
scended to their staterooms. “Here I go on, day after day, 
turning myself inside out for your—amusement, | suppose? I 
certainly cannot hope it is for anything more flattering to me, 
so long as you make no correspondingly frank response. I 
blush tor my own fatuity when I recall the manner in which I 
must figure in your eyes. I wonder, if with so much evidence to 
the contrary, you could ever be induced to believe that I am not 
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usually—that I never have been before—such an egotistic idiot 
as I must seem now.” 

“What can a woman have to tell a man like you? Would 
you have her own to him how much his youth, his energy, his 
sex, and, above all, his freedom move her envy? Besides, you 
must be amusing yourself at my expense now, as you so un- 
justly accuse me of doing at yours. Did I not give you my 
history and that of my family within the first half-hour I met 
you?” 

“ Who knows a man from reading the dates and names on 
his tombstone or in his family Bible? He was born here, he 
married there, he died at such an age. What clue to what he 
was, to what he thought, enjoyed, and suffered, does all that 
give? You are like the Sphinx. You tempt to all manner of 
inquiries, and make one dread that you will answer none.” 

“T seem to remember that the Sphinx is a stone idol with 
its head sticking out of the sand somewhere in the desert. 
My belief about her is that she never answers because she never 
has anything to say. But what do you want to know about me 
more than you know already?” 

“ What do I know, I wonder, except—” 

“Except what ?” 

“Except that you are adorably beautiful, and that while I feel 
persuaded that I offend you no more than your mirror does by 
telling you the same story, I don’t suppose I give you any great- 
er pleasure.” 

They were walking aft, and the binnacle-light showed him 
that she smiled. But what she said was: 

“You are quite right. What is the use of beauty to a 
woman? So far as that goes, your knowledge of me is quite 
accurate. Can I afford you any further information or corrobo- 
ration?” 

“Yes,” 

“Go on, then. I am all openness—and emptiness too, I fear, 
like my wardrobes and presses when I left Hong Kong.” 

“Tell me, then, why should you envy me either my youth, 
my sex, or my freedom? Your years must certainly be less than 
mine.” : 

“T am twenty-seven.” 

“So much? But I should have remembered how long it is 
since you came East. But why should you desire freedom, who 
have power?” 

“ What power?” she asked, with a little ring of scorn in her 
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voice. ‘For women like me there is no such thing as freedom. 
That is for men, or for women who have no desires, no ambi- 
tions, or at least no pride. And if I had neither I can easily 
imagine myself the slave of my own caprices, as I have been 
more than once already.” 

“TI was mistaken,” Norton said; “you are not the Sphinx: 
you are an oracle. You answer, but you leave me more in the 
dark than ever. I wonder”—and he hesitated a little, but then 
went on boldly—* whether you will tell me why you married?” 

“Oh! for various reasons. Because I was a woman; because 
I was asked; because I was tired of being scolded at home. I 
married, as you ran away, because my mother was: hard to me, 
and I thought any change must be for the better.” 

“ But not because you loved your husband ?” 

“No,” hesitating also in her turn, “not for that reason. I 
made the one venture for liberty that a young girl can, and it 
turned out to be only an exchange of servitudes.” 

‘“‘ Then you have never loved ?” 

“ No—yes—lI don’t know. The oracle is cold and sleepy, and 
would like to go below.” 


“ But tell me—” 
“No; I haven’t anything to tell. I don’t know what right 


you have to put such questions, nor why I should answer even if 
I knew and were able.” 

“ Will you give me the right?” he asked in a voice that shook 
a little, and laying his hand on hers as she was about withdraw- 
ing it from his arm. 

“ No,” she answered, pulling it away and turning to descend 
the stairs. “I gave that right once. Whoever gets it again will 
have to conquer it for himself.” And she was gone, with a soft 
laugh that sounded to him like a challenge. 

“ We talk too much,” she said when they met the next day. 
“T am not used to it and don’t think I like it. Suppose you try 
to improve my mind by a little reading. It has been wofully 
neglected, I assure you.” 

“ With all my heart. But what can I read you? There is a 
Bible down in the saloon, I see, but, except a Shakspere, I have 
nothing with me but medical works.” 

“Oh! not the Bible. I learned too many chapters of it as 
a punishment for naughtiness when I was little to have ever 
thought of it since without ashudder, I suppose we shall have 
to fall back upon the Shakspere. That will be unbroken ground 


to me.” 
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“You don’t mean it?” 

“Why not? To you know where I have lived? In Mon- 
treal and in Hong Xong, and in neither of my homes were books 
in plenty. I have never even seen a play performed except by 
amateurs.” 

“ How did you pass your time, then?” 

“ Do you know that you are very inquisitive? If my baby 
had lived I think I might have spent some of it in spoiling him ; 
but as he didn’t, [ fell back on dressing and dining out, scolding 
my servants, looking at myself in the glass, going to the annual 
balls, and otherwise performing the duties of an idle woman.” 

“ What sort of man was your husband?” 

“ He was my husband,” she said shortly. “I told you I was 
tired of talking. Go now and get your book.” 

She took it out of his hand when he came back, and began 
turning over its pages, dipping in it here and there, and read- 
ing out a line or two as her eyes fell on something that caught 
her fancy. Finally she handed it back to him open at “ Antony 
and Cleopatra.” 

“ Read me that,” she said. “Somebody used once to call me 
Cleopatra, and I shall be glad to learn the reason why.” 

“ Somebody ?” 

“ What a walking interrogation-point you are! Yes, some- 
body. You don’t know who, and I don’t know why.” 

“Very well, then; but I would hardly have made such a se- 
lection, if you had left the choice to me, even though our nearness 
to Egypt had suggested it.” 

“Why not?” 

“ For the same reason that makes me warn you that if you 
catch an awkward break in the sense now and then, or a line that 
does not go on all-fours, you are to lay it to my clumsy elocution 
and not to any defective sense of rhythm or reason in the man 
who made the play.” 

“T don’t know what you mean; but go on, and afterwards I 
will borrow the book of you.” 

He cast a quick glance down the page, and began with Cleo- 
patra’s opening speech, reading on without any break through 
the first scene. 

“There!” he said, as he finished it, “ you see already why 
one might call you Cleopatra. You brought these lines to my 
mind also when I left you after our first talk.” 

She smiled and leaned over his shoulder to follow them as he 
drew his finger beneath the passage. 
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“*Fie, wrangling queen!’ I suppose?”’ 

He laughed and went on again, growing more interested as 
he read, until she stopped him at the close of the second scene of 
the second act. 

“ Read that again,” she said. “ Begin about the barge and 
go straight on. Why am I not a queen, I wonder, and why does 
the world grow stupid and goody-goody as it grows older? I 
don’t remember ever reading anything in the Court Gazette that 
made me want to change places with Queen Victoria!” 

“ Here you are again,” he said, stopping as he came to the 
last words of the scene. “‘ Age cannot wither you,’ either.” 
And he looked up at the glowing face above him. 

“ How do you know? It has never had a chance as yet.” 

“It never will. You are youth itself, and vigor, and beauty, 
which would fail somehow of their end if they went on into de- 
crepitude in the natural course. To be consistent you ought to 
go down here in mid-seas. Come, let us read no more to-day. 
The Nile is a muddy stream, and Cesar and Pompey and An- 
tony, and the Egyptian too, have been rotting for these nineteen 
centuries. The sun shines here on the Mediterranean this morn- 
ing, the waters glance and ripple, and you are lovelier than the 
Serpent of old Nile in the days when she was as young and igno- 
rant as you. I don’t want to read you any more of the play. 
There is nothing else in it that you would find complimentary.” 

“You are not complimentary yourself in that remark,” she 
answered, rising, though, and taking his arm. “ If I am ignorant 
you should go on reading. I thought you began for the sake of 
improving my mind.” 

“Perhaps I think it cannot be improved, or prefer to try a 
more original if an older method.” 

From that day onward their relations to each other changed. 
Whether Norton was consciously acting on the hint she gave 
him, or whether, as is more probable, the overflow of a first pas- 
sion took naturally the mould of his imperious temper, his tactics 
altered, and as his success—a real one in its way—grew increas- 
ingly evident to him, it put to sleep the vague, instinctive mis- 
giving that haunted him at first. 

“ Do you remember,”’ he asked her one day when the voyage 
was nearly over, “ that you either could not or would not answer 
me when I asked you first whether you had ever loved before?” 

“T remember; but you did not ask me whether I had ever 
loved before, but whether I had ever loved.” 

“ What is the difference?” 
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“ Would you have had me answer that I was just beginning? 
What right had you to put such a question then?” 

Norton was very much in love. He smiled the fatuous, tri- 
umphant smile which belongs to men in that condition, and 
sometimes gives them goose-flesh when they recall it afterwards. 

“You started on a search for freedom,” he went on; “are 
you very sure it is your free-will which leads you straightway 
into another cage?” 

“ What freedom does a woman care for,” she replied, “ except 
that of choosing the place of her captivity with her eyes wide 
open?” 

It was the first week of March when they reached London, 
and they were married there shortly after, by special license, in 
one of the city churches. Dr. Norton looked at his wife’s name 
after she had signed it in the register when the rite was over. 

“ Mary Lawton Lloyd,” he read out, and then looked up at 
her as she stood beside.him. Her bouquet lay on the desk, and 
She was beginning to draw on her gloves again. 

“ Why do you sign in that way?” he asked. “Is Mary Law- 
ton your baptismal or your maiden name?” 

“The latter, of course. For that matter, my mother having 
been a Baptist, how could you suppose me to have a baptismal 
name? Why do you ask?” 

“Did you ever know a man named Louis Giddings?” he in- 
quired, looking at her intently. 

“Louis Giddings?” she repeated in a half-meditative, half- 
inquiring aceent. She bit her lip slightly, and looked down as if 
to assist her memory, stretching out her hand for her flowers at 
the same moment. She must have grasped them hard, for a 
thorn penetrated her soft palm and drew a spurt of blood. 

“Oh! look,” she cried, “it is dripping all over my dress.” 

Then, as her husband stanched it with his handkerchief, she 
went back to his question. 

“ Was he Bertie Crawford’s tutor for one summer?” 

“IT don’t know what he was to Crawford. Was he anything 
special to you? Did you know him?” 

“T knew Bertie Crawford’s tutor. In fact,” she went on, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “ I don’t suppose it is fair to tell such 
things, but he was very much in love with me, poor fellow. It 
was too late, though, for I was promised already. Why do you 
inquire?” 

“Oh! no matter. Only it must have been he that Crawford 
had in mind when he spoke of my knowing one of your friends.” 
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No more was said about it at the time, but one day, as the 
honeymoon was waning, he asked her, apparently @ propos of 
nothing : 

“Was it Giddings or your husband who called you Cleo- 
patra?” 

“Neither; that was some nonsense of my school-girl. days, 
farther back still. What has become of Giddings, by the way ? 
I have never heard anything about him since that summer. Is 
he a friend of yours?” 

“The greatest I have. He was in Italy when I had a letter 
from him last; but he is a bad correspondent, and that was two 
years ago. He is probably back in Boston by this time.” 

“In Boston? That is where we are to live, isn’t it? What 
was he doing in Italy?” 

“ He went there on his wedding journey.” 

“He is married, then?” her face dimpling into a smile of 
satisfaction. “Iam glad of that.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I often used to fear that I had hit him very hard, 
and he had the look, poor fellow! ot a person who would not get 
over such a thing very easily. Some people are like that, they 
say, but I imagine they are few. I hope he has a charming wife, 
who has consoled him for it by this time.” 

“Yes,” replied Norton, with a curious lightening of the heart 
that he was unable to account for, “he is very thoroughly con- 
soled, | assure you. But you must have flirted tremendously 
with him to have left such a mark that he never even looked at 
another woman in the way of marriage until long after he heard 
that you were dead.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“It was I who brought him the news from Crawford. How 
was it, by the way, that such a passion as he must have had for 
you did not tempt you to reconsider your engagement? You 
say you did not love the other?” 

“What a strange man you are, Dick!” she said, smiling 
and offering a caress. ‘“ Would you have girls break their word 
like that? And if I had, where should you and I be now?” 


“Why should we go back to America?” she asked him a 
day or two later. “ We are rich enough to enjoy life over here, 
where everything is so much more interesting. I am an English 
girl by birth, you know.” 

“I don't propose to go back just at present. We will see 
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Europe well together first ; but, after that, America is the place 
for me, and my work more interesting, on the whole, than play. 
Besides, I have an old father and mother who must be wearing 
out their hearts forme. I have not been the most filial of sons 
in the matter of going home often, and of late my conscience 
begins to give me a warning twinge or two. Iam not sure we 
ought not to take a flying trip over before starting on any more 
extended travels.” 

The fall of Sumter, and the call for men which followed it, 
roused him to a quick determination on that point from which all 
the soft persuasions of his wife were powerless to move him. 

“No,” he said in answer to them all, “if we are to have a war 
with the South I am in for it at once. It won’t last long, but it 
will be hard and heavy while it does, and I want my share of it. 
I suppose you think this is a case for saying, | have marrieda 
wife and cannot come; but console yourself. The part a sawbones 
plays is not very dangerous at best, but if I manage to make you 
a widow again you won’t, at least, be the widow of a coward. I 
will take you to my parents, or try to induce them to go at once 
with you to Boston, where my uncle’s house is all ready for us. 
That will give me the chance to surround them with the com- 
forts their old age stands in need of, and if you find anything 
lacking to yours you can alter it to suit yourself.” 

“That is a cheerful prospect for me! Has your mother 
grown sweeter-tempered in her old age, do you imagine? Be- 
sides, | want to go to Montreal and make an effort to recover my 
own property. If you insist on going to war I will take advan- 
tage of your absence to look it up.” 

Norton frowned. ‘ What is the use of that?” he asked. 
“As either my wife or my widow you will not need it, and I 
thought Crawford advised you that it would be useless.” 

“ He was not so positive as that. He said only that it would 
certainly be difficult, and probably impossible. But it is worth 
making the effort, as you must know.” 

“ How do you propose to set about it? Do you remember 
what I told you when you explained your scheme to me?” 

“Yes, and I have altered my plans in consequence. I saw at 
once the force of your objection, and shall adopt the one which 
you suggested.” 

“What is your own conviction on the subject?” he asked, 
sitting down opposite her and taking her two hands in his. 

“On what subject?” 
“ What do you suppose to be the truth as to your mother’s 
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action and her motive for it? Did she believe you dead, or 
not?” 

“ How can I judge her motives? As to her belief, I don’t see 
what reason she could have had for it. I told you that at first. 
She opened and returned my letters, with ‘ uuread’ marked across 
them, until I stopped writing.” 

“She must have been a cantankerous old woman—unless you 
were an extraordinarily obstreperous young one. Which was it?” 

“A little of both, perhaps.” 

Both of them laughed, and then he went on again: 

“ You wish me to understand, though, that in any action you 
bring you propose to assume that her belief as to your death was 
genuine but erroneous?” 

“ Didn't you tell me that would be the safest theory to work 
on?” 

“ Are you aware that you will have to state your whole case 
to your lawyer—your own belief about the facts, and your rea- 
sons for it?” 

“Qh! certainly. I shall go to Mr. Rector. Mr. Crawford 
said he would be the proper person.” 

“ And your means to carry on the case?” 

“ You will help me, of course.” 

He threw away her hands with a quick gesture of displeasure 
or disgust. 

“You thought, then, that I would assist my wife to lie in 
order to recover money? Don’t count on me. I have nothing 
to throw away in a struggle such as that.” 

“T have some money of myown! And you are very unkind!” 
breaking into tears. “It is very hard if I am to suffer for an- 
other person’s lie in that way. I need tell no untruth at all, even 
to my lawyer. I should only have to show myself in order to 
convince any unprejudiced person, who did not know my mother 
as well as I, that she must have been in some explainable error. 
What business have other people’s orphans with money that 
ought to belong to her own? You are very cruel!” 

“Come,” he said, relenting and drawing her back to him 
again, “ | admit that your way of looking at it is natural enough. 
But don’t you know that a man’s first desire is that his wife’s lips 
should be those of a ‘ very honest woman,’ and one not ‘ given to 
lying,’ even by implication? And when the man is like me he 
prefers, also, that his wife should take all she has from him, and 
not feel herself overburdened or overpaid even then. Why 
should she, when she has given him all she is?” 
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“ Men are very hard to women,” she said, the tears still hang- 
ing on her lashes. “ We like to give them all we have, as well.” 

“Tt is essential to keep up the balance,” he answered, laugh- 
ing ; ‘we must be hard when women are as soft as you. More- 
over, for an honest man, or, at all events, for a proud one, no wo- 
man has anything but what she is. Put on your bonnet now, 
and, if you have any final shopping to do, we will drive out and 
attend to it, and afterwards you may go along with me to take a 
last look at, and pay for, my instruments before having them sent 
home. To-morrow must be given to packing up and getting off 
to Liverpool.” 

She came and stood beside him next day while he was ex- 
amining the tools in question, caressing them with eye and hand, 
feeling their delicate edges, and delighting in them like a child 
with a new toy. ‘ 

4 “How dreadfully bloodthirsty you look!” she said, smiling, 
and picking up one also; “and what a frightful sum of money to 
throw away on things of this sort! What is this knife for?” 

“That is the surgeon's vade mecum, his pocket companion ; 
good for anything, from taking a splinter out of his finger to 
lancing an abscess.” 

He took it from her as he spoke, and, drawing from his 
breast-pocket a similar one cased in a leather sheath, compared 
the two, trying them alternately on the skin of his fore-finger. 

“ Don’t do that!” she said; “ you will draw blood, and-I can’t 
bear the sight of it.” 

He looked up, smiling, and put his left arm about her. 

“ Do you know how easily I could let out all the hot stream 
of yours? This is the place, where I feel your heart beating 
under my fingers. One little thrust, and the thing would be 
over before you knew it. Shall 1?” 

“Don’t!” she said, drawing back a little from the curved 
blade which he laid playfully against her corsage. “I hate the 
thought of death; it makes me shudder. To lie in the ground 
and rot, and be crawled over by worms! Ugh! Give me the 
old one, will you? You don’t need two.” 

“ Give it to you?” he said, lifting his eyebrows. ‘“ What on 
earth do you want of a lancet?” 

“T haven’t any.” 

“Of course you haven't. I’ll buy you a penknife, if I can find 
one warranted not to cut anything less resisting than these rosy 
nails. Don’t you know that the gift of edged tools breaks friend- 
ship?” 
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“Yes; and I know you think children and fools should not 
be trusted with them,” she answered tartly. “It is very tire- 
some of you to be always saying no when I ask anything in 
earnest.” 

“You did not ask that in earnest, surely. An instrument like 
this is too dangerous a weapon to be put in the hands of an inex- 
perienced person, besides being too useful and too costly to con- 
vert into a plaything.” 

“ How careful you are about money!” she said, curling her 
lip a little. “If you would help me try to get my own I should 
not be such a costly luxury as you seem to find me.” 

“ Take care!” he answered, his eyes growing sombre under 
their bent brows. “Don’t remind me that there are more ways 
than one of breaking friendship.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


THE nameless but profound inductive philosopher who for- 
mulated the great general law, “ women are chancy things,” re- 
ceived one convinced adherent in Richard Norton before the 
brief period of his married life was over. Until it began he had 
entertained some theories on the sex in general which were, 
doubtless, sound enough in the main, but had the defect of being 
necessarily subject to revision under a special rule whose precise 
equivalent had been thus stated, not long before, by an eminent 
member of his own profession: “ There are no diseases; there 
are only patients.” 

His convictions on the subject of marital supremacy and the 
proper means for attaining it owed a good deal more to the law 
of heredity, and a good deal less to memory, reflection, and de- 
liberate volition, than he was inclined to ‘suppose; and how they 
might have worked had the case before him been less compli- 
cated, and he had been called to treat questions of temperament 
and natural predisposition solely, is a matter which need not 
here be entered into. But in such an event, as he did not lack 
that essential fulcrum in all moral leverage which is furnished by 
a strong mutual attachment, the problem would at least have 
presented some element of uncertainty. As it was, it had none 
at all. The woman's past, and the future to which it was con- 
ducting, formed a net in which both were inextricably entangled, 
unless issue could be found by cutting its meshes. 

She was one of the results of an ill-assorted union in which 
the woman, then-well on toward the close of her third decade, 
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had married a man several years her junior, against the warnings 
of her own better judgment and the advice of all her friends. 
His personal attractions and her own need of loving proved 
stronger in the end than either. She lived to see her worst fore- 
bodings realized where he was concerned, and to suffer more 
than she had ever dreamed of as possible through the children 
that she bore him. There were but two, a son and a daughter, 
separated by a long interval of years, but singularly alike in ex- 
ternals and other inherited characteristics. The father was weak 
rather than flagrantly vicious. He was a spendthrift who squan- 
dered all he was able of his wife’s fortune, and a drunkard whose 
stupid excesses gradually wore out her affection; but he was 
nothing worse. His children, as they grew up, showed a like 
proneness to self-indulgence, but intensified by an obstinate 
strength of will which was their mother’s, and which, under 
the circumstances, was simply an added weakness. The poor 
woman tried her best to do her duty by her son in the way to 
which her own childhood had been accustomed, but she could 
make little headway against the foolish lenience of his father. 
The boy broke openly through all restraints, and, being ham- 
pered by the want of money for his pleasures, took to evil ways, 
went rapidly from bad to worse, and was sent into penal servi- 
tude not long after attaining the age of legal freedom. This 
blow completed for the father what his own excesses had already 
begun; and the mother, sick at heart, her pride suffering under a 
disgrace which none of her blood had known before, gathered 
together the meagre remnants of what had once been wealth, 
and left her native land to seek shelter and forgetfulness among 
strangers. 

Her daughter was then a mere child, but old enough to re- 
member the manner of her former life and the petting, caressing 
ways of both her father and her brother. Already, too, she gave 
promise of a beauty which, as she grew, attracted a sort of ad- 
miration which alarmed the mother. She repeated with her, as 
one consequence of this alarm, the same course of unintelligent, 
illadvised harshness which had alienated her boy’s affections; 
but it was because she knew no better way, and had, besides, 
some not unfounded reasons for attributing the bad results of it 
in the first case to her husband’s interference. She had suffered 
greatly, but suffering had neither softened the natural acerbity 
of her disposition nor taught her the wisdom sometimes gained 
through sympathy. Her Calvinistic creed, held lightly in her 
youth, became more real and more binding as the years went by, 
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perhaps because it seemed to offer some explanation of her fail- 
ures. She was less perplexed, if not more reconciled, when she 
reflected that the children who had cost her so many tears and 
seemingly unavailing prayers were by nature heirs of the~devil, 
born in wrath and subject to iniquity, nay, might even have been 
preordained from all eternity to promote their Maker’s glory as 
the instruments of her purification and their own damnation. It 
is an explanation, in its way, and one which many an honest, 
wrong-headed soul has striven faithfully to live by, but it is one 
which sealed up for this woman the avenues of gentleness and 
sympathy, never open thoroughfares at best, through which 
alone she might have reached her child and moulded her for 
the better. > 

Full as she was of evil tendencies, the girl was human, like 
the rest of us, and had at least the virtues as well as the defects 
of her qualities. There were not many of either sort, for she 
was drawn on very simple lines; yet everything is good in its 
own nature, say common sense and St. Augustine, and becomes 
evil only by excess, perversion, or privation. Though incapable 
of lofty or of constant feeling, her passions had the one merit of 
reality, and swayed her as a reed is swayed by a strong wind. 
She became a facile liar in the end, but she had no natural cun- 
ning. She sinned through one impulse and then covered her 
traces through another, simply because her pride was, on the 
whole, most vulnerable on the side of social shame, and her cour- 
age yielded to the smart which it inflicted. But she never be- 
came an adept in the art of falsifying, not being one of those con- 
genital fabricators who embroider the humblest tissue of fact with 
arabesques of fiction for the mere artistic pleasure of the thing. 
She used a lie when she could not attain her end without it, but 
it was a weapon which hurt her hand, and at which she was a 
bungler to the end. It was her pride, nevertheless, which re- 
volted from it, and not her conscience. She had never accused 
herself of sin, though of folly she had repented bitterly and 
often. To herself she never lied at all—a fact which admits of 
being judged of differently, according as one regards it from the 
intellectual or the moral point of view. From the liar’s own 
standpoint it is decidedly disadvantageous, as it is not merely apt 
to rob him of that air of assured conviction which belongs to the 
other type, but exposes him to variations in his text, to faults of 
redundance or poverty of detail, and, in general, puts him at the 
mercy of his own memory as well as that of his victim. 

Her motives in entering upon her present relations were, as 
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usual, not very complex. She was still young, but she had by 
this time a thorough, though, for that very reason, a half-scorn- 
ful, appreciation of the value of her beauty. Judging by its 
actual results thus far, she had concluded that it could be only 
one among several means of securing all she wanted. She was 
more intent than ever on getting what pleasure it contained from 
life; but events having pretty uniformly shown her that she had 
been purblind as well as eager in her pursuit of it, a certain 
worldly wisdom had come to her which did duty as substitute 
for conscience and the moral sense, and gave a veneer of decorum 
toa nature which at bottom was unaltered. She was still in- 
wardly at war with the social principle, but she had decided to 
avoid, as far as she was able, all further struggle with social re- 
strictions, and the purpose of being a good wife according to her 
lights was one of those she had in mind in accepting Richard 
Norton. Though she had less reason for surprise, she was not 
less enraged than she avowed herself at the news she had re- 
ceived from Mr. Crawford at the moment of her departure 
from Hong Kong, and, as usual, her passion had rendered her 
short-sighted. Afterwards, as the mists cleared away and the in- 
fluence she was exerting on the young surgeon became evident, 
she resolved to profit by it to the utmost and not involve herself 
in a contest whose possible perils were brought vividly before 
her by his words. Mrs. Lawton had indeed returned her daugh- 
ter’s only letter endorsed in the manner she had described, but 
the name of Louis Giddings had also been written across its face. 
A mislaid or forgotten letter from the deceived but unsuspect- 
ing husband, had been found by her among her daughter’s papers 
after her departure, which had opened her eyes with a miserable 
completeness to the depths of the infamy to which the girl had 
descended. Torn with pity for both the men, full of disgusted 
anger at her daughter’s conduct, and yet recoiling with invin- 
cible loathing from another public disgrace, the mother had 
ended by obeying neither of her conflicting impulses and re- 
maining entirely passive. The only sign of active displeasure 
that she showed was the returned letter, which, falling first 
into the hands of Burton Lloyd, had nourished the suspicions 
which certain discrepancies in his wife’s conduct had already 
kindled. They poisoned his existence for him, and made hers so 
intolerable that when he shot himself, after a scene of violent mu- 
tual recriminations in which he accused her as the author of all 
his misfortunes, she felt nothing but relief. 

She recalled all these things after having broached the matter 
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of the will to Dr. Norton, and though she was right in supposing 
it improbable that her mother could have left any record which 
would expose her, yet she found she had the burnt child’s dread 
of possible fire. She would dare it if no other escape from pov- 
erty presented itself. But meanwhile another seemed opening 
at her hand. She was not long in doubt, nor long, either, in com- 
ing to a conclusion in which, though none but selfish motives 
entered, they took various shapes. She would marry her new 
lover and turn over a new leat. He was young; he was intel- 
ligent and rich; he pleased her personally, moreover, even by the 
half-unconscious airs of mastery, which had for her the charm of 
masculinity without being in anywise akin to that load of sus- 
picion under which she had groaned with Burton Lloyd. Best 
of all, they were absolutely new to each other. To begin life 
afresh with him would be almost a new birth, “a sleep and a 
forgetting,” on her own part, to gain which she felt ready to 
submit to a good deal of fond restraint of the sort he seemed 
likely to prescribe. For once she might hope to reckon safely 
without her host, cut loose from Nemesis, and start untram- 
melled. 

And then came her wedding-day, when a bomb exploded 
under her feet and tore away all her illusions. The name which 
had so long been the signal for her tortures to commence reap- 
peared again, as if it had been written once for all in indelible 
characters upon the walls within which she had enclosed herself. 
Was she never to escape it? She grew sick of her life in those 
days, and sometimes felt tempted to throw up the burden of it 
altogether. She was irritable oftea, and peevish, and ill-tempered 
when, out of sheer self-pity, she would have been glad to be gen- 
tle and caressing. She was nervous, even—a weakness to which 
her superb physique had thus far been a stranger. Her instinct 
told her that this time she faced a real danger. Norton once or 
twice caught her eyes fastened on him with an expression in 
which unmistakable personal fascination was blended with fear 
and entreaty in a way which lent her an additional charm, but 
set him musing none the less. 

“You make me feel like a snake-charmer,” he said to her 
when he observed it for the second time. It meant, perhaps, 
that she knew he would be merciless, but liked him none the less 
well for the knowledge. 

One expedient after another to avoid or delay exposure sug- 
gested itself to her not very fertile mind, but the one which came 
oftenest, and seemed most likely to succeed if only it could be 
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put in train, was that of seeing or otherwise opening communica- 
tion with Louis Giddings before Norton should be able, and ap- 
pealing to his generosity or his fears. Surely, if, supposing her 
dead, he had married a woman whom he loved, after guarding 
their joint secret so jealously as he had evidently done before it, 
it would be his interest as well as hers to cover up the past, and 
in that case her future would be assured. But how to manage 
it? If he, too, proved inexorable and were ready to sacrifice his 
pride rather than his friend, then there remained flight, with its 
train of ignominy and open shame. Would not death be better 
than either? But she hated death with all the vigor of the 
healthy, unspiritualized human animal, to whom, if it mean no- 
thing more than annihilation and corruption, it means all that is 
horrible in meaning those. 

Things were in this tharoughly uncomfortable condition when 
the breaking-out of the Civil War, and Norton’s invincible deter- 
mination to go back to America and volunteer, opened for her a 
new region of conjecture. There were a thousand possibilities in 
war, both for him and for the other, who might, not improbably, 
be bitten by the same patriotic fury. They might never meet at 
all, if only they could be prevented from doing so at the outset. 
If she could but command for a little while her temper and her 
fears, and listen only to that one strong prompting which made 
her like to become in his hands the pliant wax it pleased him best 
to find her, and to meet which he was himself most yielding, she 
might yet be able to provide for her own safety. Once or twice, 
even, when their domestic skies were at their serenest, the dar- 
ing thought occurred to her of telling, him the whole truth at 
once and accepting its full consequences at his hands. That, in- 
deed, would have been the part of wisdom for her, but she could 
never quite resolve to take it. 

Chance seemed to favor her at first on their arrival in New 
York, which they reached in the first days of May. Every one 
who lived through that spring, and was old enough to be aware 
of its significauce, must remember the bustle of warlike prepara- 
tion going on all over the country, the militia regiments hurry- 
ing from the North to the defence of Washington, the forming 
and drilling of companies in every town and village, and the rage 


_and surprise which were the dominant feelings in the breasts of 


all Unionists at the mode of forcing conclusions which had been 
precipitated by the South. But neither the temper nor the re- 
sources of either side were yet estimated at their just value, and 
there were not many at the North to whom the President's first 
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call for volunteers did not appear amply sufficient for the work 
on hand. Such, at all events, was Dr. Norton’s conviction, and 
his eagerness to enlist was in almost exact proportion to his be- 
lief that there was need for haste if one did not wish to see oth- 
ers carry off all the honors. If it were not entirely so, that was 
because he was a man whose conscience was more susceptible 
to the obligations imposed by voluntarily-assumed engagements 
than to any others. He had a half-acknowledged feeling that his 
“marriage had thus far proved a less satisfactory experiment than 
he had hoped, but the fact remained that he had a wife, and 
therefore duties toward her. He could not quite turn his back 
unceremoniously, as he had done on other claims, and think first 
and chiefly of his own wishes. He must establish her some- 
where, and he admitted to himself that his father’s house, where 
he would have preferred to leave her, might be a more uncom- 
fortable residence than he could in fairness consign her to on the 
eve of a parting which might be final. Men had fallen on either 
side already, and he would have to take his chances like the rest. 
Pending a decision, however, he took her there, leaving New 
York for the purpose on the evening of the day they entered it. 
His arrival, and the events which almost immediately followed 
it, put a new face on things. His own desire had been to attach 
himself in his professional capacity to one of the newly-forming 
Massachusetts regiments, the acceptance of his resignation from 
the navy having reached him while in London. But the painful 
joy with which his parents greeted him, the exalted, semi-reli- 
gious fury with which they rejoiced in the war as the scourge 
which was at once to annihilate slavery and punish those who 
had winked at its continuance, their willingness to see him de- 
part and bid him God-speed, which asked no sacrifice at his hands 
but that of spending with them what little time might yet be 
possible, altered his purpose. His own ardor sprang from no 
such considerations as these. His zeal was for the Union 
solely, and yet it pleased him to see the old folks base theirs on 
still more ideal grounds. He concluded to enlist where he was, 
and return to Boston only when all was over. But before he 
could take even the first step toward carrying out this plan his 
father, enfeebled by age and the stress of conflicting emotions, fell 
seriously ill, and Richard’s experienced eye recognized in the at- 
tack some grave but not necessarily fatal complications. The ut- 
most care, the most watchful nursing were imperatively necessa- 
ry, and the son at once dismissed all other thoughts and devoted 
himself entirely to the bedside. May was ended and June near 
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its ides before he could pronounce all danger over. And then, 
as his parents would not entertain the idea of removal while the 
future was so unsettled, and his wife was plainly out of her ele- 
ment with them, he yielded to her desire to go back to her old 
home, where she declared that she still had many friends, until 
he should call her to rejoin him. He accompanied her to Mon- 
treal, settled her in a quiet hotel, and started to go back home 
and carry out his previously-formed purpose. A copy of the 
New York Herald which he bought in the train diverted him 
from his purpose. It contained a list of Massachusetts regiments 
about starting for the seat of war, with the names of officers ap- 
pended. They were to leave Boston the following night, and 
Louis Giddings was a captain of volunteers. That yearning for 
one of the old, familiar talks which men experience who have 
known real friendship came over him, and he changed his desti- 
nation. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE NUN’S PRAYER. 


My God, that I could die and go to Thee! 
Years fleet like meteors through the starry dome, 
Bringing but peace and joy in this dear home— 
Sweet hours of prayer and willing toil to me, 
Shedding new beauty o’er Thy world ; I see 
By turns the Winter’s crystal glory ; Spring 
In youthful freshness; Summer with hot wing 
Ripening the stores for Autumn’s granary ; 
Change follows change, all beautiful, for light 
Streams from Thy essence pure, as from a sun 
With rainbow tints enrobing, gilding all. 
And though up from this visible its flight 
My soul may take, Thou art not all mine own 
Till Death fold o’er these wearied limbs his pall. 


And so I fain would die! Not half so sweet 
The perfumed breath that floats through monarch’s hall— 
Not Sabean odors that commingled fall 

Adown the waves, and fly with rapture fleet 

The distant, sea-worn mariner to greet ; 
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Belovéd—dare I say ?—not unto Thee 
More sweet the broken wealth outpoured so free 
By her whose heart first broke at Thy dear feet, 
Than to my soul shall come Thy angel’s breath, 
Steeping each sense in that celestial air, 
As soft he whispers: “ Come, the Bridegroom waits! ” 
Ah! Thou wilt be so near that radiant Death 
Shall turn—his sweetness having killed me there— 
And THou wilt bear me through th’ eternal gates. 





A NEW FRENCH VIEW OF THE IRISH QUESTION. 


THE views of thoughtful foreigners on the developments of 
the Irish question ought to have a peculiar interest just now. 
The general election which is to come off next November will 
probably see a greater change over the face of Anglo-Irish 
politics than any general election since that which followed the 
Act of Union, not excepting even the first election after the 
Reform Act. New constituencies will go to the polls with a 
new franchise. The Redistribution of Seats Act, introducing 
into the United Kingdom the single-member-district system 
in vogue in the United States, is an experiment the result of 
which all parties look for with exciting uncertainty. The exten- 
sion of household suffrage to the rural districts of England and 
Scotland (where it had been extended already to the boroughs) 
and to the whole of Ireland places the franchise in the hands 
of an immense class of the population which never cast a vote 
before ; and those political thinkers who are anxious about the 
dangers of universal suffrage will look with curiosity to the 
working of this scheme of franchise, which is simply the univer- 
sal suffrage with but one degree of modification. Independent 
of these great changes the purely Irish question has been grow- 
ing in interest and magnitude. Politics in Ireland have in re- 
cent years been developing a vigor and at the same time a self- 
command and sobriety that are without precedent, and that seem 
to be accounted for by a healthy sense of responsibility be- 
coming daily apparent in Irish public opinion on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It seems plain that Ireland is on the eve of great 
political changes of her own quite apart from the social transfor- 
mation she will share in common with England and Scotland. 
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So that, from every point of view, the coming electoral struggle 
in the United Kingdom is pregnant with interest for the histo- 
rical student. 

There is no better way of obtaining light on a vexed political 
question than by noting its reflection on the mind of a competent 
foreigner who has made a study of it. He is outside the strife; 
there are no taints of unsuspected prejudice in his blood; he can 
take a calmer, less partial, more general, and, commonly speak- 


- ing, more philosophic survey than one who would write from 


the theatre of war. And there is no foreign nation whose views 
upon Ireland have been so intelligent and suggestive as the 
French. To the Montalemberts, Lacordaires, De Beaumonts, 
Perrauds, and Thébauds we owe some of the deepest insights, 
noblest conceptions, and truest criticisms of the Irish genius and 
character. A current of sympathy and understanding seems ever 
to have flowed between the two peoples from the time when the 
Normans became “ hibernicis ipsis hiberniores,” to the days when 
the brightest glories of French arms were won by the Irish Bri- 
gade, and when, banned by the penal laws of their own country, 
the levites of the harassed Irish Church found in the colleges of 
France a welcome and an education. There has ever been a lea- 
ven of French ideas, of the ideas of the magnificent intellects of 
Catholic France, in educated Ireland. Even Irish Protestants 
are not without a reason for sympathetic regard for this gene- 
rous nation; for‘to the Huguenot refugees Dublin owed its far- 
famed tabinet and poplin manufacture, the north of Ireland its 
linen trade, and other parts of Ireland many of the industries 
which were the sources of their pride and wealth in the days of 
their industrial pre-eminence. It is therefore that a work on 
modern Ireland by a French writer of repute, announced last 
month in Paris, has been awaited with something more than cu- 
riosity. The book is “The Irish Crisis, from the End of the 
Eighteenth Century to the Present Time,” by Edouard Hervé.* 

To persons who have hoped to find M. Hervé’s book a pro- 
found study like those of Monsignor Perraud or Gustave de 
Beaumont La Crise Irlandaise is a disappointment. M. Hervé 
shows himself to be possessed of far less sympathy than might 
have been expected, while in his history he is often considerably 
astray. But in spite of its drawbacks the book is a noteworthy 
contribution to the literature of the Irish question, and there can 
be no doubt but its publication will do good on the Continent, 


*La Crise Irlandaise, depuis la Fin du Dix-Huititme Siecle jusqgu'a Nos Fours. Par 
Edouard Hervé, Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1885. 
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where public opinion on the Irish crisis is in a very poor way 
for want of information. 

M. Hervé classifies his subject under three heads: the ques- 
tion of legislative autonomy, that of religious liberty, and the 
land question—“ the three great questions which have simultane- 
ously agitated Ireland during the last hundred years.” Let us 
consider M. Hervé’s book under these three heads, reversing 
their order, however, for the sake of the timeliness of the land 
question: 


I. THE LAND QUESTION. 


In considering the material condition of Ireland M. Hervé 
falls into two very serious mistakes. He neglects to take into 
reckoning the periodical distress as a factor in causing the agra- 
rian crises; and in accounting for the distress he omits mention 
of the great originating cause of the material ills of Ireland—the 
destruction of her manufactures—while assigning a cause which 
has long been rejected by all save a school of theorists that is 
rapidly losing repute. So inseparable is the distress question 
from the land question in Ireland that every agrarian crisis was 
immediately preceded and accompanied by a season of distress. 
M. Hervé seems to think that the Irishman’s proverbial “ land- 
hunger ” is the source of all the troubles about the land, and that 
the distress is caused by over-population. “ With many faults,” 
he says, “the Irish peasant is a man of pure morals. In youth he 
does not give himself up to dissipation—he marries, and, faithful 
to the precepts of the Holy Scriptures, he does not fear to allow 
himself a numerous family. Painful fact, that so praiseworthy a 
trait of the Irish character should be one of the causes of Irish 
misery!” (Elsewhere he says it is the principal cause.) There is 
no more erroneous theory held about the Irish peasant than that 
he is naturally land-hungry. In the United States the Irish emi- 
grant cares less about the land than the emigrant of any other 
nationality ; he remains in the cities, where he finds more attraction 
for his quick wit and sociable temperament. It is only in Ireland he 
displays this feverish greed for the land, and that is simply because 
in Ireland the land is his only resource. M. Hervé truly remarks 
that in England the land question is of secondary importance, 
because there the farmers’ sons find careers in the manufacturing 
industries. There are no manufactures in Ireland—that is the 
whole difference. Why is Ireland without manufactures? If M. 
Hervé would study the Parliamentary history of the eighteenth 
century he would find the reason. Ireland at the end of the 
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seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries was 
in so flourishing a commercial condition as to have excited the 
jealousy of the English manufacturers, whose trade was suffer- 
ing by the competition. These manufacturers petitioned Par- 
liament, and the result was a series of enactments which effec- 
tually demolished the manufacturing industries in Ireland, pro- 
ducing a famine in the country and compelling the manufacturers 
and artisans to emigrate in thousands.* It may be naturally 
doubted that such remote legislation could be producing such 
serious effects to.day as to be mainly accountable for the absence 
of Irish manufactures. But for one who has not studied the 
question on the spot, and is not, therefore, convinced that such 
is the case, it is only necessary to read the proceedings of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on Irish Indus- 
tries that has been sitting for the past two months. In one 
of the recent sittings Professor Sullivan, of the Queen’s College, 
Cork, declared, in reply to Mr. Justin MacCarthy, that “up to 
this date the English legislation of the last century against 
Irish manufactures operated; an act of Parliament directed 
against a particular trade might extinguish it for ever.” The 
difficulty most deplored by patriotic Irish reformers has been 
that the land question has been the foremost and most pressing 
of Irish questions. It ought not to be, any more than the land 
is the most pressing question in Belgium or England or Scot- 
land. If Ireland were possessed of the manufacturing industries 
she might have, she could support on her fertile area as large a 
population as Belgium does on her poor and restricted one. 

Has the Irish land question been settled by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Act of 1881? M. Hervé does not think so. Here are 
some of his remarks: 

“The land law of 1881 has not solved the terrible question of the land. It is 
even to be feared that it has rendered the solution, which is still to seek, more diffi- 
cult. This law, in fact, is a new step in the false path which Mr. Gladstone took 
in 1870. It renders more complicated and more inextricable still the respective 
situation of landlord and of tenant. 

“In the first place, it recognizes in the tenant the right to dispose of his inte- 
rest in the land; as a consequence, the dismemberment of proprietorship is still 
clearer, still better acknowledged than in the law of 1870. In the second place, it 
authorizes the farmer to get his rent fixed by a special commission; here it is not 
only the right of ownership that receives a blow, it is freedom of contract also. In 
the third place, the rent, once fixed, is unchangeable for fifteen years.” 
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*See Hutchinson’s Commercial Restraints of Ireland; the writings of Swift, Molyneux, 
Lucas, Bishop Berkeley ; Walpole’s Kingdom of Ireland; Lecky’s History of England in the 
Bighteenth Century; Froude’s English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century; Macaulay’s 
History of England, or any good history of Ireland. 
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This, according to M. Hervé, is but the old programme of 
the “three F's”: 

“The peaceable enjoyment of the farm during fifteen years is ‘fixity of ten- 
ure’; the right to have the rent fixed by a commission is ‘fair rent’; the right 
of the farmer to dispose of his interest in the land is ‘ free sale.’ 

“But the system of the three F’s is perfectly absurd unless it be an advance 
towards complete dispossession of the landlords, It is thus, at any rate, that the 
Irish understand it; it was with this arréére-fensée that it was devised, adopted, 
and defended by the leaders of the agrarian agitation. Mr. Gladstone, on the 
contrary, appears to believe that the system of the three F’s suffices for itself, that 
it constitutes a definitive settlement of the question. We are afraid this is but an 
illusion: This co-proprietorship, this sort of fellowship between landlords and 
tenants, above all between landlords and tenants who hate each other, cannot 
be kept up. It must be one thing or the other. The land must belong altogether 
to the landlord or altogether to the peasant. 

“In the second part of his law Mr. Gladstone touches, according to our view, 
on the true solution when he gives the peasants some facilities to become purchasers 
and proprietors of the lands they till. Already something analogous had been tried 
in 1869, after the establishment of the law which deprived the Irish Episcopal 
Church of its official position. The ecclesiastical property had been put up for sale 
under the charge of a special commission. Quarter of the purchase-money was 
required on the spot ; the surplus being payable by annuities distributed over a 
period of thirty-two years. This experiment succeeded perfectly. Out of eight 
thousand four hundred and thirty-two farms comprised in the ecclesiastical es- 
tates, six thousand and fifty-seven were bought by the farmers. This was a 
most favorable result. The laws of 1870 and 1881 have given somewhat similar 
facilities to the tenants to buy their farms from the landlords. Why have not they 
succeeded as well? For a very simple reason. The tenants knew that they 
could only have the ecclesiastical lands by paying for them; consequently they 
bought them. They hope, on the contrary, that they will have the lands of the 
landlords without paying for them ; so they take good care not to buy them. The 
first part of the two laws of 1870 and 1881 falsifies the second part and makes 
it barren. You give a farmer a sort of co-proprietorship: he hopes you will not 
stop there, and that you will end by giving him entire proprietorship. That being 
so, do you think he will buy for money what he counts on obtaining for nothing ? ” 


This criticism is plausible enough up to M. Hervé's theory 
that all the trouble comes of the Irish tenant’s dishonest “ con- 
vottise” for land. There has never been a desire in Ireland 
to defraud the landlords of their rights ; there is not a coun- 
try in the world where socialistic theories have less natural hold 
upon the people; and it is a curious fact that all the violent in- 
citements to such rapacity have reached Ireland from other 
countries. M. Hervé, who writes like an English doctrinaire, 
seems to have drawn his ideas about the Irish peasant from M. 
de Molinari,* who, when the present writer met him in Ireland 
during the famine of 1879-80, was studying the condition of the 

* Author of L’/riande, le Canada, Jersey. 
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tenantry at the dinner-tables of their landlords. Indeed, M. 
Hervé’s curious notion betrays him into an almost grotesque 
position ; for he devotes a touching page to the trials of land- 
lords’ families in England and on the Continent, and of the fami- 
lies of “ petits bourgeois et boutiquiers” to whom they owe money, 
consequent on the non-payment of rent, while he has not a word 
of commiseration for the awful sufferings of the peasantry—not 
even in describing the famine of 1847—nor of reprobation for the 
system which left them not merely without money to pay exor- 
bitant rents, but without the price of enough Indian meal to keep 
soul and body together. How unjust those rents were is being 
daily proved by Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act Commission, which is 
reducing them at the rate of twenty, thirty, and in some cases 
even fifty per cent.; and how wise the Irish leaders have been in 
counselling the farmers not to be in a hurry to buy their hold- 
ings is proved by the statement of Mr. McCarthy, head of the 
Kerry Land Commission, the other day, to the effect that if the 
value of land continues to decrease at its present rate, the rents 
now being fixed will be too high four years hence. 

M. Hervé declares himself in favor of peasant proprietary for 
Ireland, and of that scheme of it, moreover, which was expound- 
ed at a meeting in Liverpool last year by the present prime 
minister of England. He says the programme of Lord Salisbury 
appears to him “ more liberal and at the same time less danger- 
ous than the system of Mr. Gladstone. If there be a way by 
which the agrarian question can be pacifically solved in Ireland, 
it is that indicated by Lord Salisbury.” M. Hervé’s views on 
this question are particularly interesting, and it is not impossible 
that the Marquis of Salisbury may be cogitating the scheme for 
the general election in November. We may, therefore, quote the 
French writer’s remarks in full, expressing no opinion on them: 


“Three forms of ownership have, by turns or simultaneously, existed on the 
earth: the collective ownership of the tribe or clan—that is, the system of nomadic 
or pastoral peoples, of the Arabs of the desert, of the ancient Celtic populations of 
Ireland * and of Scotland; feudal ownership, a modification of the collective pro- 
prietorship, established oftenest through conquest, carried out in the middle ages by 
the,Germanic races wherever they ruled ; and, finally, individual ownership, a form 
superior to both the others, which the Romans, with their juridical genius, defined, 
systematized, and laid down on the mighty base of a monumental legislation. 
Celtic by origin, but Roman by education, by language, and by laws, the nations 
of Western Europe, France especially, have always had the taste, the passion, 


* M. Hervé appears to forget that clan-tenure existed in Ireland under the Brehon laws not 
only after the Irish had passed the nomadic or pastoral stage, but during several centuries in 
which Ireland was the most highly civilized nation of Western Europe. 
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for this class of ownership. Thus the feudal system of rural proprietorship, 
weakened though it was, modified, softened, and reduced to its most simple ex- 
pression, was rejected by our country in a supreme convulsion. The revolution of 
1798 was not merely a political revolution ; it was also, it was above all, an agrarian 
revolution. Revolution accomplished at the cost of such tragic conflicts, of such 
bloodshed, of such atrocious crimes! Nevertheless, in spite of its foulness and 
horror, it so responded, in its inner thought and in its mysterious principle, to all 
the instincts and ideals of our race that less than twenty years after the sale of 
the confiscated estates there was not a statesman, not a serious politician, Louis 
XVIII. and Villéle included, who did not consider this revolutionary measure, if 
not legitimate, at least inevitable. By the ratification of the sale of national 
estates, by the milliard voted to the 4mégrés—that milliard so bitterly and so un- 
justly criticised—the former proprietorship was indemnified, the new proprietor- 
ship was sanctioned. Memorable service rendered to the public peace, work of 
conciliation and of concord which, in the midst of our political crises and of our 
changes of government, has remained the indestructible basis of our social organi- 
zation ! 

“ According to the most plausible valuation, it would require four or five 
milliards [of francs] to indemnify the Anglo-Irish proprietors threatened with being 
dispossessed, if not by an armed revolution, at any rate by a refusal to pay rents. 
England is rich enough, if not to sacrifice such a sum, at least to advanee it, under 
the form of a loan repayable by annual instalments, to the purchasers of lands. 
The system has already been tried, but on too small a scale. 

“The English Parliament and government proved, in the question of the 
Church of Ireland, that they were capable of accomplishing peacefully one of those 
great reforms which commonly are effected only through violence—of making, in a 
word, a legal revolution. They commenced and they carried out peaceably the 
liquidation of the property of the Anglican clergy of Ireland. Dare they under- 
take now the liquidation of the property belonging to the English landlords in 
Ireland? The task is heavier; it does not appear to us, however, beyond the 
powers of that great school of politicians which, from Canning to Disraeli and 
from Robert Peel to Gladstone, is transforming progressively, by a series of 
reforms sapiently calculated, the political, religious, and social organization of the 
United Kingdom. The greatness of the end ought to be an encouragement to 
surmount the difficulties of the work. The object of the present agitation is to 
constitute in Ireland a class of peasant proprietors. In England the aristocratic 
system may last for many years to come. The conditions are not the same 
as in Ireland. The English peasant does not covet the ownership of the soil ; 
he is not the enemy of the landlord. Both are of the same race; they have 
the same faith and the same prejudices. One is rich and the other is poor, 
*tis true. But the poor man is less poor than he is in Ireland, and he has the pos- 
sibility of bettering his lot otherwise than by seizing on the fields of the landlord. 
Commerce and industry are there, to utilize idle arms. In a word, the peasant of 
England does net say to himself every day, as does he of Ireland, that his fathers 
were hunted, dispossessed, despoiled by the ancestors of the landlord. 

“In France, while the social war rages in the towns, it never makes its appear- 
ance in the rural districts. Why? Because we have five millions of peasant 
proprietors. There is no need to apprehend an agrarian agitation so long as the 
peasant owns his plot of ground and the plot of ground nourishes its owner. 
These two conditions united are our safety; try to realize them in Ireland. The 
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Irishman like the Frenchman, the insular Celt like the Celt continental, covets the 
land ; he longs to have his holding all to himself. Aid him to satisfy his passion ; 
it will cost you less than to combat it. The land that you took from the tribe to 
give to the landlord, buy back from the landlord and resell it to the peasant. 
Property in Ireland will thus have run the complete cycle of its transformations ; 
it will have passed through its three successive phases—collective ownership, 
feudal ownership, and individual ownership ; in other words, the land to the tribe, 
the land to the lord, and the land to the peasant.” 


II. THE QUESTION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


M. Hervé’s version of the history of the achievement of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation is very unfortunate. According to his view, 
Catholic Emancipation was the dream of Pitt, and the measure 
as it passed in 1829 was due rather less to the efforts of O’Con- 
nell than to the wisdom and generosity of British statesmen. 
His admiration for Pitt is unqualified. In that statesman’s career 
he sees nothing to alter his opinion of him as a man who, invest- 
ed in a free country with power equal to that enjoyed by a Ximi- 
nes ora Richelieu under absolute monarchies, used that power 
only to further wise and noble ends. 

The majority of historians are agreed that there is hardly 


| anything in history less justifiable than the Irish policy of Pitt. 


Grattan described it as one “than which you would hardly find 
a worse if you went to hell for your principles and to Bedlam 
for your discretion.” But Pitt has found enthusiastic eulogists, 
and it is the eulogists M. Hervé has allowed to capture his 
judgment. M. Hervé justifies the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, as 
necessitated by that viceroy’s mistakes and imprudence in over- 
stepping his instructions;* and he considers that Pitt “ wanted 
foresight in not estimating that the nomination of Lord Fitzwilliam 
to the viceroyalty of Ireland had given an irresistible impulse 
to the movement in favor of the emancipation of the Catholics.” 

The truth is, it was precisely because he calculated Lord Fitz- 
william’s nomination would give this impulse that Pitt nomi- 
nated him ; and Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled precisely because 
his policy in Ireland had given the intended impulse. The para- 
dox is explained by the different circumstances under which Pitt 
acted when he appointed Lord Fitzwilliam and when he with- 
drew him. 

Pitt never seriously cared for Emancipation and never seri- 
ously objected to it. He supported it or opposed it just as it 
suited his policy. In 1794 disaffection in Ireland had reached 
an acute stage on account of the opposition of the government 
* Pp, 16-18, 
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to the completion of the Emancipation begun by the Relief Bill 
of 1793. This disaffection was not among the Catholics merely, 
but among the Protestants, who were the most ardent advocates 
for the emancipation of their fellow-countrymen. The Protes- 
tants had started the club of United Irishmen, whose object was 
to attain this end ; and, exasperated at the opposition of the gov- 
ernment and excited by the ideas of the French Revolution, they 
talked of rebellion. Things looked threatening. In England a 
large party, thrown into alarm by the events in France, were 
for appeasing the Irish. It was this party, seceding from Fox, 
who brought a new element of power to Pitt. To ingratiate 
himself with them he resolved to adopt a policy of conciliation 
towards Ireland, and he began by recalling Lord Westmoreland 
from the viceroyalty and sending over in his stead Lord Fitzwil- 
liam. Lord Fitzwilliam was not only the most distinguished of 
Pitt’s new Whig allies, but was best known for his warm and 
unqualified advocacy of Catholic Emancipation. Lord West- 
moreland, on the other hand, was the bitterest opponent of 
Emancipation, and his policy was chiefly responsible for the dis- 
affection. The substitution of the first for the second could have 
no Other meaning in the eyes of the Irish people than a corre- 
sponding change of policy on the part of the government. They 
hailed the new viceroy with delight. Nor did Pitt leave the 
matter in doubt. He himself sought an interview with the fore- 
most of all the advocates of Emancipation, Henry Grattan, and 
expressly informed him that the intention of the government was 
“not to bring forward Emancipation as a government, but, if 
government were pressed, to yield it.”* Grattan shaped his 
action according to this understanding; so did the Irish Whigs, 
who came in a body to the side of the government; so did 
Lord Fitzwilliam—all set themselves to preparing the way for 
Emancipation. The country was strung to an extraordinary 
pitch of enthusiasm: the Catholics by the prospect of equality 
with their fellow-countrymen, the Protestants, who believed 
religious liberty to be essential to the developing independence 
of their nation. The country, that was on the verge of revolu- 
tion a year before, was now all peace and loyalty. The United 
Irishmen prepared to dissolve their organization, its great object 
being on the point of attainment. There never was a moment 
when Ireland was easier to govern; never was such an opportu- 
nity for brilliant statesmanship. Lord Fitzwilliam, in pursuance 
of his policy, had dismissed, among other officials hostile to the 


* The Life and Times of Henry Grattan. By his Son, 
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cause of Emangipation, two very powerful ones—Beresford, a 
commissioner 5f revenue, and Cooke, the secretary of war. 
Beresford went to London and laid the state of affairs before 
the chancellor, Lord Fitzgibbon, who was the rabidest foe of 
the Catholics and Pitt’s favorite minister. Pitt’s jealousy was 
aroused, Lord Fitzwilliam was succeeding too magnificently ; 
and Lord Fitzwilliam with the Irish Whig party behind him was 
a rival to be feared. In haste he ordered the viceroy’s immedi- 
ate return. 

The effect of this step in Ireland can scarcely be imagined. 
The hopes of the nation, which were suddenly bid to rise from 
the depths of angry despair, were as suddenly dashed back again. 
Wild, unallayable resentment followed... The United Irishmen 
in a trice was transformed from a club of reformers into a for- 
midable revolutionary conspiracy. Rebellion became inevitable. 
Thenceforth Pitt resolved upon the project of the Union, and he 
and Castlereagh set a-going their plot to precipitate the rebellion 
and corrupt the legislature—a plot as demoniacally cynical as 
ever was hatched in the brain of man. 

This is the true version of the episode that M. Hervé glozes 
to credit of Pitt. 

Writers on the Union do not always lay sufficient stress on 
the attitude of the Irish people and the Irish Parliament at this 
period towards the Catholic question. A public opinion which 
had been slowly forming under the hands of Berkeley, Molyneux, 
Lucas, and Swift reached a noble healthfulness when the most 
illustrious patriot of his age, Henry Grattan, began to lead it, 
when a national volunteer army was formed and the independence 
of the Parliament was declared. Seldom has theinvigorating in- 
fluence of freedom been more plainly seen at work among a peo- 
ple. The creeds forgot their animosities, and the ascendant Pro- 
testants, of their own acord, raised the cry of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. Imperfect and sadly in need of reform as the Parliament 
was, it was becoming steadily more responsive to public opinion, 
so that in 1793 it passed a Relief Bill giving the Catholics the 
electoral franchise—a measure from the penal laws to which was 
a greater stride than from that point to the Emancipation Act of 
1829. “It is curious,’ wrote Lord Sheffield, an opponent of 
Emancipation, “to observe one-fifth, or perhaps one-sixth, of a 
nation in possession of the power or property of the country, 
eager to communicate that power to the remaining four-fifths, 
which would, in effect, entirely transfer it to themselves.” * His- 


* Observations on the Trade of Ireland, 
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tory affords no such spectacle of Christian brotherliness be- 
tween two religions which a few years before had been ranged 
in bitter hostility against each other, and which a few years later, 
under the blight of malignant legislation, were to be plunged 
into internecine strife again. Nor was this liberality the result 
of religious laxity, for the sceptical ideas of the Continent had 
found no reception in Ireland, and both Catholics and Protes- 
tants were warmly attached to their respective beliefs. It was 
simply a broad and strenuous sentiment of true Christianity 
whose spirit was well voiced in the watchword of Grattan, “It 
is the error of sects to value themselves more upon their differ- 
ences than upon their religion” ; and it should always be an assur- 
ance to those Protestants who look with apprehension to an au- 
- tonomous and Catholic Ireland that bigotry is no part of the free 
Irishman’s nature, and is less a part of him than ever when he is 
an ardent professor in his faith. This being the state of public 
feeling before Pitt recalled Lord Fitzwilliam, it is impossible to 
doubt that the Union, so far from being essential to Catholic 
Emancipation, as M. Hervé implies on page 58 of his book, and 
as all apologists of the Union contend, was the means of throw- 
ing back Catholic Emancipation thirty-two years. The historian 
Lecky declares that “ few facts in Irish history are more certain 
than that the Irish Parliament would have carried Emancipation 
had Lord Fitzwilliam remained in power.” * 

After the rebellion, which, in Castlereagh’s phrase, had been 
forced to a “ premature explosion,” had been trampled down 
amid scenes of frightful massacre and devastation, after Pitt and 
Castlereagh had debauched the Parliament to the extent of their 
ability, it was found that yet the Union could not be carried if 
the Catholics resisted it. To insure the passivity of the Catho- 
lic body Lord Cornwallis, the viceroy, and Lord Castlereagh as- 
sured the Catholic prelates, not formally, it is true, but still most 
expressly and with the consent of the minister, that one of the 
first results of the Union would be Emancipation. How did Pitt 
keep his pledges to this already shamefully-duped class, which 
constituted the bulk of the Irish people? M. Hervé thinks he 
acted the part of an honorable statesman. George III., as Pitt 
of course knew when he was giving his assurance to the prelates, 
was violently opposed to Emancipation. The Union being effect- 
ed, Pitt addressed the king a letter asking his authority to intro- 
duce a bill for Emancipation, adding that if the king refused he 
would be obliged to request his majesty’s permission to resign. 
* Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. 
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The king refused and Pitt resigned. Three weeks afterwards 
Pitt was assuring his majesty that never again during his reign 
would he bring forward the Catholic question; and a short time 
later, on becoming minister again, he pledged himself not only not 
to bring in Catholic Emancipation during the king’s lifetime, but 
to oppose the measure if any one else introduced it. This was 
all was ever done for Catholic Emancipation by the minister who, 
in M. Hervé words, “ambitioned the honor of associating his 
name with this great reform.” M. Hervé says: “To-day, after 
five-and-forty years have passed away, in presence of the me 
moirs of all contemporary statesmen, in presence of the corres- 
pondence exchanged between George III. and his prime minister, 
history ought to render Pitt the justice which is his due, and to 
recognize that the only cause of his resignation was the absurd 
opposition of the king to the emancipation of the Catholics.” 
The memoirs of contemporaries establish no such fact. Pitt 
could not avoid resigning without losing prestige; besides, Lord 
Grenville and other members of his cabinet had an honester 
sense of their obligations to the Catholics. It is true, also, that 
resignation was a peculiarly opportune policy for Pitt at that 
moment, as he thereby counted on avoiding the dreaded humilia- 
tion of having to sign a peace with Napoleon. If Pitt resigned 
because of an “unalterable sense of public duty” in regard to 
his Catholic fellow-subjects, it is impossible to understand how 
he could voluntarily throw them overboard three weeks later, or 
how he could assume office on the express understanding to op- 
pose their claims whenever they would be put forward in Parlia- 
ment. The simple explanation is that Pitt only handled the Ca- 
tholic question to forward his own ambition, and when it had 
ceased to serve his purpose he took no further interest in it. 

The most disappointing part of M. Hervé’s book is that 
which deals with O’Connell. One sees there how narrow a hori- 
zon is his. This modern Frenchman writes on Irish subjects as 
an old-fashioned English Whig might write who combats the 
advance of facts at every step. He views the situation from the 
interior of English cabinets. Consequently he has no historical 
perspective. O’Connell, who filled his age as no man of this 
century has done, whom one historian compares with Martin 
Luther, another with Napoleon, whom Balzac called “the incar- 
nation of a people,” of whom Montalembert, Lacordaire, Ven- 
tura wrote in eulogy that touched the stars, M. Hervé writes 
of as a troublesome agitator who was continually making diffi- 
culties for English ministers. In a survey of /rzsk history that 
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reaches from the last decade of the eighteenth century to the 
present time, O'Connell fills no bigger place than Pitt, or Peel, 
or Grey, or Castlereagh. M. Hervé does not point out that 
O'Connell was the inventor of that tremendous weapon of re- 
form, public opinion organized into agitation; nor does he dwell 
on the fact that so great was the resistance to the noble efforts of 
Grattan and Plunkett in the Imperial Parliament that there was 
no hope of Catholic Emancipation until O’Connell.arose; nor 
does he show that O’Connell, wielding a power which he himself 
created, had to bring the country to the verge of revolution 
before the measure could be forced from the ministry of Peel; 
and, singular to say, he makes no mention of O’Connell’s struggle 
to prevent Emancipation being qualified by the investment in the 
English crown of the power of vetoing the appointment of ec- 
clesiastics—a struggle in which he had to overcome the influence 
of the whole body of English Catholics, of the richer Irish Catho- 
lics, and of a rescript, actually conceding the veto, signed by 
Cardinal Quarantotti. 

Yet, in spite of this near-sightedness, it is plain that M. Hervé 
writes without prejudice and honestly according to his lights. 


III. LEGISLATIVE AUTONOMY. 


Having seen so far of M. Hervé, his position in regard to the 
Act of Union will hardly be surprising. He says: 


“The historian and the politician cannot, assuredly, condemn the suppression 
of the Dublin Parliament. The system of personal union and legislative separa- 
tion between two states presents such obvious inconveniences that it is hardly 
necessary to recount them. The reform undertaken by Pitt was therefore wise. 
It is only to be regretted that it was accomplished by means of which morality 
cannot approve. Let us add, however, that rarely has there existed a political 
assembly less respectable-than the Irish Parliament. Corruption and violence held 
sway at elections. Castlereagh’s admission to the House of Commons cost his 
father, it is said, thirty thousand pounds sterling. Grattan himself, the loyal and 
honorable Grattan, in order to reappear in Parliament to oppose the Act of Union, 
had to purchase the borough of Wicklow with asum of money. The English 
Parliament had long emerged from the shadow of corruption when half the Irish 
peers and members were bargaining with Castlereagh for the price of their politi- 
cal consciences. 

“ The Irish patriots—need it be said?—could not take the same view of this 
question that we can. For them, in spite of its vices, of its servility to power, of 
its intolerance in regard to the Catholics, the Parliament of Dublin remained the 
symbol of a conquered country. Its suppression was looked on as a supreme 
defeat and a supreme humiliation. Since that epoch every politician, every agi- 
tator who has aimed at the re-establishment of the legislative autonomy of Ireland, 
at repeal of the Act of Union, has found a following more or less numerous, but 
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ardent and convinced, Although under the Act of Union the material and moral 
condition of Ireland has been improved, although the Catholics have been erhanci- 
pated and the farmers lifted up, although Irishmen have sat in the English Parlia- 
ment and directed the councils of the crown, it makes no difference; the Irish 
people still cherish the memory of their national legislature, they ever hear the 
echo of those generous voices that had sometimes glorified that melancholy assem- 
bly. It would seem as if their orators were robbed from them by being forced to 
enter the Parliament of the United Kingdom, as it would seem that they were 
robbed of the ashes of Grattan when they were laid beneath the stones of West- 
minster.” 


It is plain from the above passage where M. Hervé gets his 
history. The apologists of Pitt, Macaulay at the head of them, 
defend the Act of Union by a tissue of the most unworthy mis. 
statements, their chief contention being that the Irish Parliament 
was a thoroughly obnoxious assembly, and that it was an act of 
wise and even splendid statesmanship to get rid of it. This is 
not the place to examine the character of the Irish Parliament or 
the quality of its abolishers’ statesmanship. But it may be re- 
marked that it would be a task which would well repay one who 
would undertake it, and be especially timely now, to make a 
careful comparison of the work and progress of the Parliament 
which Grattan founded and which Pitt destroyed with that of the 
Parliament which immediately preceded it in England and which 
was not abolished but reformed. Of that Parliament—Wal- 
pole’s—Macaulay himself has written: “ A large proportion of 
the members had absolutely no motive to support any Adminis- 
tration except their own interest in the lowest sense of the word. 
Under these circumstances the country could be governed only 
by corruption. . . . We might as well accuse the poor Lowland 
farmers who paid blackmail to Rob Roy of corrupting the virtue 
of the Highlanders as accuse Sir R. Walpole of corrupting the 
virtue of Parliament.” * Yet it is that Parliament which, by the 
continuous application of reform, has been metamorphosed into 
the magnificent legislature that manages the affairs of the British 
Empire to-day, and that, when it provides for the transaction of 


* See Burke's Thoughts on the Present Discontents, The Letters of Junius, Walpole’s 
Memoirs of George III., Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, The Grenville Papers, The Annual 
Register, for some accounts of the corruption of the English Parliament at this period. It cost 
the Duke of Portland and Sir James Lowther £40,000 apiece to contest Westmoreland and 
Cumberland in the elections of 1768, and at the same election each of the parties who contested 
the town of Northampton expended £30,000, The borough of Sudbury openly advertised 
itself for sale to the highest bidder. ‘‘In 1774, out of the 513 members who sat for England 
and Wales, 234 represented less than 11,500 voters, and as many as 56 about 500 voters. Of 
these 56 members no one had a constituency of 38 electors, and 6 had constituencies of not 
More than 3” (Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth Century), 
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its Irish business by a branch in Dublin, and submits to some 
further modifications, will be perhaps the most perfect representa- 
tive assembly ever evolved from a constitution. It is possible to 
show that the Irish Parliament might have been steadily re- 
formed into the useful Dublin branch of this legislature, instead 
of having been violently and feloniously wiped out by a “ states- 
manship ” that neglected to provide for the discharge of the 
functions it used to fulfil. 

For our present purpose, however, we need only note that 
M. Hervé has fallea into error on a few points. He believes 
the Irish Parliament was wholly useless as well as corrupt. To 
disabuse him of that idea we refer him to Macpherson’s Annals 
of Commerce, to Lord Sheffield’s Odservations on the Trade of 
Ireland, and to Grattan’s speeches, where he will find some 
account of the energy, enterprise, and attention with which the 
Irish Parliament fostered the industrial interests of the country, 
and of the extraordinary material progress made by Ireland from 
the date of her legislative independence. Lord Clare, speaking 
of the period between 1782 and 1798, in a pamphlet published in 
the latter year, said: “ There is not a nation on the habitable 
globe which has advanced in cultivation and commerce, in agri- 
culture and manufactures, with the same rapidity in the same 
period.” 

M. Hervé follows Macaulay and other English writers and 
politicians in justifying the suppression of the Irish Parliament. 
Let us quote on this head one of the most respectable of modern 
historians. Mr. Lecky, in his Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, 
says: “ There are few things more discreditable to English poli- 
tical literature than the tone of palliation, or even of eulogy, that 
is usually adopted towards the authors of this transaction. 
Scarcely any element or aggravation of political immorality was 
wanting, and the term honor, if it be applied to such men as Cas- 
tlereagh or Pitt, ceases to have any real meaning in politics. 
Whatever may be thought of the abstract merits of the arrange- 
ment, the Union, as it was carried, was a crime of the deepest 
turpitude—a crime which, by imposing, with every circum- 
stance of infamy, a new form of government on a reluctant 
and protesting nation, has vitiated the whole course of Irish 
opinion.” 

As to the political wisdom of the Union, it need only be re- 
marked that a tree is known by its fruits, and it is a poor proof of 
the statesmanship of the destroyers of the Irish legislature that 
responsible English ministers of both parties to-day are declaring 
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that some kind of substitute for the defunct assembly must soon 
: be provided.* 

To M. Hervé’s allusion to the “religious intolerance” of the 
Irish Parliament sufficient answer has been given already in 
| dealing with the question of Catholic Emancipation. 

, M. Hervé’s views on the legislative Union being such as we 
have seen, his ideas on the Home Rule movement of to-day are 
all the more remarkable and significant. He admits that the 
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t great majority of the Irish people are in favor of a reasonable 
S measure of Home Rule. But he sees only two hypotheses in 
) which there is a chance of their dreams being realized. It would 
5 never become a question, he rightly says, of absolute separation 
f between England and Ireland; but he sees the possibility of an 
e arrangement analogous to that which exists to-daf between Aus- 
e triaand Hungary. ‘ England, in presence of certain European 
r, complications, of certain dangers from outside, might find it 
n necessary to appease Ireland at any price, as Austria in a similar 
g situation wished to appease Hungary at any price.” 
n His second hypothesis is more natural : 
‘ “ The British Empire tends more and more to become a vast confederation of 
quasi-independent states. The colonies of North America, those of Australia, and 
ie others still, have local parliaments and responsible ministers. May not a day come 
when, to maintain a certain unify in this vast empire, it will be necessary to super- - 
d impose on all the separated parliaments a common parliament in which each of 
t. them would be represented ia due proportion? In a confederation of this class 
n Ireland might be treated like Canada or New South Wales ; Ireland might have its 
1 separate parliament while being represented in the imperial assembly. We need 
? not despair, then, of seeing ended some day, by a legislative act, this long conflict 
li- between two countries which nature intended to live in unity, but which differences 
at of race, of religion, and of custom have kept for centuries in a state of war.” 
n. ; 
as ' This is a rather costive admission of the inevitableness ot 
is- Home Rule, but it is nevertheless an admission ; and, coming from 
os. one who views the prospect with such reluctant eyes, and since 
e- the Irish do not ask for more than this dispassionate foreigner 
sat outlines as bound to come, it is an admission of importance. The 
m- mass of the Irish people have not at any time within the century 
int demanded separation from England or dismemberment of the 
ish British Empire. Another foreign student of the Irish question, 
one who with the eyes of an American has made his studies on 
re- the spot, Mr. James Redpath, has declared in THE CATHOLIC 
be * See recent speeches of Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Chamberlain, and the Earl of Rosebery, 


members of the late Gladstone cabinet, and of Lord Randolph Churchill, Secretary of State for 
India in the cabinet of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
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WORLD * that it is his belief that “given Home Rule to Ireland 
and the self-ownership of the soil, a large majority of the Irish 
people of to-day would prefer to remain, as Canada remains, a self- 
governed member of the British Empire.” In fact, it is held by 
many Irish and English thinkers to-day that the thing most neces- 
sary to the stability of the empire, the oné thing needed to bind 
the two nations together in a bond of real union, is exactly what 
the Irish demand, liberty to manage Irish affairs in Ireland, while 
leaving imperial affairs to the imperial legislature—an arrange- 
ment similar to that which works with such smooth and grand ef- 
fect in the United States between the States’ constitutions and the 
national government, and which England has already carried out 
in regard to New South Wales, New Zealand, Canada, and nearly 
a dozen other’ of her dependencies. Grattan, in that prophetic 
speech of his, the last delivered by him in the Irish Parliament, 
warned the empire that its greatest danger would be begun 
when it had forsworn this policy. “The cry of the connection 
will not in the end avail against the principles of liberty,” he 
said. “Connection is a wise and profound policy, but connection 
without an Irish Parliament is connection without its own prin- 
ciple. . . . Identification is a solid and imperial maxim, necessary 
for the preservation of freedom, necessary for that of empire; 
but without union of hearts, with a separate government and 
without a separate Parliament, identification is extinction, is dis- 
honor, is conquest—not identification.” The events of the cen- 
tury have vindicated Grattan’s wisdom, and it is his view, with, 
of course, essential modifications, that is now held by most rea- 
sonable Englishmen and Irishmen, and that seems likely to in- 
spire the imperial legislation of the near future. We may, there- 
fore, hope, as M. Hervé does, to see this strife ended at last and 
soon, and, under Providence, the union of the Celt and Saxon 
consummated, typifying, as it will, so glorious a synthesis in hu- 
manity and in religion; and we may hope to see realized the sub- 
lime vision of the most illustrious Englishman, the most illustri- 
ous Catholic of his age, John Henry Newman, whose rhythmic 

eloquence sounds like the utterance of a seer: “I look towards a 

land both old and young—old in its Christianity, young in its 

promise of the future ; a nation which received grace before the 

Saxon came to Britain, and which has never questioned it; a 

Church which comprehends in its history the rise and fall of 
Canterbury and York, which Augustin and Paulinus found, and 

Pole and Fisher left behind them. I contemplate a people which 
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has had a long night and will have an inevitable day. I am turn- 
ing my eyes towards a hundred years to come, and I dimly see 
the Ireland I am gazing on become the road of passage and union 
between the two hemispheres, and the centre of the world. I 
see its inhabitants rival Belgium in populousness, France in 
vigor, and Spain in enthusiasm.” 





THE REPUBLIC AND SAINT GENEVIEVE. 


By a recent decree of the President of the French Republic, 
duly approved by the Chamber of Deputies, “the Pantheon is 
restored to its original use.” 

What is the Pantheon and what was its original use? The 
question involves a point of law and equity which we should not 
fear to submit to a non-Catholic tribunal. We do not wish, for 
the present, to consider its religious aspect, but, in order to give 
a true history of the case, we must search the records, as a lawyer 
does who wishes to establish a perfect title to some property, and 
in doing this we travel back to the earliest days of the French 
monarchy and we find the original title vested in a saint, a wo- 
man. Our readers will pardon us the apparent digression of a 
brief sketch of this saint; it has an important bearing on the 
question at issue. 

When we study the lives of the saints we are struck by the 
variety as well as the beauty of the examples presented for our 
imitation. Here are martyrs giving proofs of fortitude and 
courage which put to the blush the deeds of far-famed heroes; 
the holy eloquence of this one has converted nations; another 
has devoted his days to the service of the poor and sick; these 
have condemned themselves to a life of self-imposed penance, 
while those others have affronted the world, defied the powerful, 
and protected the weak. This saint was a ruler of men, seated on 
a throne, yet so pure of heart as to merit the immortal crown; that 
other was born in the humblest walks of life, he lived in obscu- 
rity and died in glory. While the faithful honor all these bless- 
ed protectors, the popular mind, in our Catholic countries, is often 
attracted to some particular saint, whose name becomes a house- 
hold word, and whose true history is soon lost in the numerous 
legends invented by the popular fancy. And yet “invented” is 
a word that will hardly apply to these legends. There is always 
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a true foundation, but as the story is repeated by generation 
after generation it is gradually altered, until, magnified and dis- 
torted, it passes for ever into the domain of legends. No saint, 
perhaps, has obtained a greater hold on the popular mind than 
St. Geneviéve, the patroness of Paris. .Innumerable are the 
legends—some very beautiful, all touching—to which her simple 
story has given rise. That story might be told in a few words: 
the power of prayer illustrated by humble faith and a pure 
heart. ; 

Geneviéve was born in 419, at Nanterre, a small village near 
Paris. Her parents were poor, and when quite a child she tended 
their small flock of sheep on the shores of the Seine. ‘Every 
one noticed her for the candid expression of her innocent face 
and her extraordinary piety. At ten years old she declared her 
intention of giving herself to the Lord when she would be grown 
up. It was no whim, but a vocation. St. Germain, Bishop of 
Auxerre, was so struck with the precocious intelligence and vir- 
tue of the child that he blessed her and consecrated her to God, 
young as she was. 

The child continued to lead a simple, pious life near her pa- 
rents until their death, which occurred about the time she reach- 
ed girlhood. She distributed her small inheritance among the 
poor, and went to live in Paris with a saintly woman, her god- 
mother. Here she gave herself up entirely to devotional prac- 
tices, leaving her humble abode only to attend church and visit 
the poor. Ere long the people came to designate her as “ The 
Saint” ; the supernatural light which enabled her often to fore- 
see and predict events was, in their eyes, evidently a divine gift. 

An important event happened which engraved the name of 
the humble shepherdess in the history of her country. Attila, the 
barbarian, whom the terrified populations called “The Scourge 
of God,” had invaded the Gallic country at the head of an army 
of six hundred thousand men. Wherever he passed death and 
desolation marked his track. Paris trembled for her fate; the 
bishop ordered public prayers, and the frightened inhabitants 
made preparations to leave the threatened city. Geneviéve had 
remained in prayer in her cell. Suddenly she presented herself 
to the crowd of weeping women assembled at the church door; 
she told them to be comforted, that God had listened to the sup- 
plications of his servant. Attila is going to change his course ; 
Paris will be spared the presence of those barbarian cohorts. 
The glad tidings spread quickly, and the inhabitants, trusting in 
the promise, returned to their usual occupations. 
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But if the words of the saint restored calm and confidence 
to those troubled minds, the publicity given to them came very 
near causing her death. Everybody did not share the same vene- 
ration in which the virgin of Nanterre was held by her poor 
neighbors. She was charged with treason; it was assumed that 
she wished to delude the Parisians with false hopes the more 
easily to betray them. She was a spy, a witch; she should be 
tied to the stake and burned. A formidable riot broke out—riot 
is a Parisian institution as old as their city—and the infuriated 
populace rushed towards the humble house on the hill where 
Geneviéve had her cell. They reached it, and suddenly the 
death-cries were hushed, the lifted arms fell powerless. Amid 
the profound silence a sweet voice was heard singing the praise 
of the Almighty. Geneviéve, ignorant of danger, was singing 
her evening hymn. The rioters fell on their knees. When the 
song ended they departed in silence. 

The saint’s prophecy was soon verified. Attila had suddenly 
changed his route and moved on Orléans; then he fell back and 
took his position on the plains of Chalons, where the Roman gen- 
eral, Aétius, defeated him. 

Geneviéve’s renown continued increasing. Five or six years 
later the Frank Merovig took Paris from the Romans after a 
long siege. The country around had been completely devastated, 
and the Parisians were suffering all the horrors of famine. Gene- 
viéve ascended the Seine in a boat, and went from city to city 
along the river, soliciting aid. She returned with eleven boats 
laden with wheat. She had again saved Paris by her works, as 
she had saved it before by her prayers. 

It is not to be wondered that the people venerated her and 
felt her influence in all things. This happy influence extended 
further. Merovig, the victorious chief, his son Chilperic, and, 
above all, Clovis, the first Christian king, were moved by it to 
great and good deeds. Clovis’ queen, Clotilda, whom the 
church honors as one of the saints, was the friend of Geneviéve. 
This pious queen and her glorious husband, guided by the coun- 
sels of the village girl of Nanterre, did much good, distributed 
abundant alms, and erected fine churches. 

Geneviéve died A.D. 512, aged ninety-three years. She was 
buried in the church of SS. Peter and Paul, which King Clovis 
had built at her instance, and where he had been laid in his royal 
tomb in the preceding year. The many miracles worked by the 
saint after her death led to the name of this church being changed 
to that of “Church of St. Geneviéve.” This was in 631. Her 
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body was exhumed and enclosed in a rich casket, the handiwork 
of St. Eloi, the goldsmith-minister of King Dagobert I. St. 
Geneviéve was adopted as the patron saint and guardian of the 
city of Paris and, by extension, of the kingdom of France. In 
1242 her relics were transferred to a still more magnificent 
shrine, all studded with precious gems, the offerings made at 
different times by kings and queens who had sought the inter- 
cession of the saint. 

The veneration in which these relics were held was not con- 
fined to royalty. It obtained among all ranks. It still obtains, 
for it has survived the changes and revolutions of ages. The 
Gauls have become Franks, the Franks Frenchmen; dynasties 
have succeeded dynasties ; the blessings of peace and the horrors 
of war have alternated, barbarism and civilization have struggled 
for the mastery: each and all have left their imprint on ancient 
Lutetia and helped to make it that wonderful combination of good 
and evil—modern Paris. The memory of the chieftains and he- 
roes, of the kings and emperors, who were actors in those great 
dramas of the past has faded away from the minds of the people, 
but the saintly village girl of Nanterre is not forgotten. The 
immense throng which assembles at her shrine on her feast-day, 
January 3—and it was as great this year as at any other—is a con- 
soling proof not only that popular gratitude remembers Gene- 
viéve, but that a large portion of the people of Paris cling to the 
faith of their fathers. “They cling to their superstitions!” the 
scoffers will say. ‘It is this very sort of thing we want to do 
away with. Enlightened by the science of a new civilization, 
man’s reason rejects such mummeries.” That may be, but, for 
our part, we confess that to the “ science”’ which sends the Com- 
munists on a mission of arson and murder we should prefer the 
“superstitious ignorance” which leads the people to St. Gene- 
viéve’s shrine. ; 

In 1757 the old church of St. Geneviéve threatened ruin. 
As, moreover, it projected beyond the line of the Rue Clovis, 
Louis XV., instead of having it repaired, decided that a new 
church of St. Geneviéve must be built. The architect Souf- 
flot drew the plan, and the king laid the corner-stone in 1764. 
Soufflot died in 1784, leaving his work unfinished. It was con- 
tinued after his plans, and finally completed in 1790, but in the 
meantime the Revolution of 1789 had broken out; the building 
was not consecrated. The religious emblems used in decorating 
the interior were removed, and, by a decree of the Constituent 
Assembly, dated April 4, 1791, the edifice received the name of 
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Panthéon Francais, and was destined for the burial-place of such 
citizens as had rendered some great service to the state. An in- 
scription in letters of gold was placed in the triangular frontal 
which projects from the centre of the portico: Aux Grands 
Hommes la Patrie Reconnaissante. 

Thus was St. Geneviéve despoiled of the monument erected 
in her honor, and whose conception has placed Soufflot among 
the first architects of his or any other time. The best judges de- 
clare it second to only three sacred edifices in the world: the 
church of St. Mary in Florence, St. Peter of Rome, and St. Paul’s 
in London. But this spoliation was nothing in comparison with 
what was to follow. In 1793 the madness of the Revolutionists 
had reached its paroxysm: they had transformed the ancient 
church of Notre Dame into the temple of the “ goddess Reason ” ; 
they now proceeded to break open the tombs of the kings and 
saints, and to desecrate their ashes. The relics of St. Geneviéve, 
which had been transferred to the church of St. Stephen on the 
Mount when the old church of SS. Peter and Paul’s was torn 
down, were carried off by the mob. The precious casket, robbed 
of its gems, was sent to the mint to be melted, and the greater 
portion of the bones of this daughter of the people who had 
twice saved Paris, of this gentle virgin who for nearly a whole 
century had loved, served, and helped the Parisians, was cast into 
the fire amid the ribald jests of the populace. A few of these 
precious relics, however, were saved by pious hands and hidden 
away. In 1803, when persecution had ceased to threaten the ser- 
vants of God and the doors of the churches were thrown open to 
the faithful, these relics were brought out from their hiding-place 
and deposited with solemn ceremonies in the church of St. 
Stephen on the Mount. 

The question now arose: Had the Constituent Assembly of 
1791 the right to change the destination of a sacred though 
unconsecrated edifice? The churches, which had been put to va- 
rious uses during the stormy period of the Revolution, were re- 
stored to divine worship. Should an exception be made in the 
case of the Pantheon? The council of the Emperor Napoleon 
thought otherwise, and in 1806 an imperial decree restored the 
Pantheon to its “ original use ””—to wit, a place of worship—mak- 
ing it at the same time a sort of French Westminster Abbey by 
designating it as a fit monument wherein the ashes of France’s 
most illustrious sons should be deposited. The Bourbons re- 
turned. Louis XVIII. made the Pantheon exclusively a church 
under the protection of St. Geneviéve. The remains of Rous- 
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seau, Voltaire, and Mirabeau, which had been placed in the crypt, 
were transferred to the public burying-ground. Those of Marat 
had already been thrown into the common sewer. In 1830 the 
government of Louis Philippe again’ changed the church into a 
Pantheon. The inscription was replaced, and the sculptor David 
(d’Angers) added the admirable basso-relievo which adorns the 
frontal. The interior decorations were respected ; the celebrated 
“ Apotheosis of St. Geneviéve,” painted in the cupola by Gros, 
remained, an eloquent protest against the decree. In December, 
1852, Napoleon III. annulled the decree of 1830 and gave back 
the Pantheon to the church. Now God is once more driven 
out of the ill-fated monument. The Archbishop of Paris pro- 
tested in vain. The clergy were given twenty-four hours’ 
notice to quit; the huge cross, sawed off at its base, was 
lowered from the top of the elegant lantern which crowns the 
dome, and the Pantheon was ‘ready to receive the remains 
of Victor Hugo.» Eventful is the history of the Pantheon- 
church ! 

The question of right stands where it was in 1791, and the 
action of the three governments which recognized the rights of 
the church can have no weight with the present government, for 
none of the three were republican. The recent decree, there- 
fore, should cause little surprise. Mirabeau said once: “In order 
that France should cease to be monarchical she must be first 
uncatholicized.” It seems that the leaders of the present repub- 
lican government have accepted and are endeavoring to carry 
out Mirabeau’s idea. They are encouraged in this belief by the 
royalists themselves, who have very improperly identified the 
church with their cause. We say improperly, because while 
they have not benefited themselves, they have done much harm 
to the church. “Ancient France,” says a French writer, “was 
the creation of the kings and bishops; she was born and she 
grew under this double influence. The monarchical idea and the 
Christian idea have been so well mingled, and, if I dare use this 
figure, so well kneaded together, that to separate them has be- 
come an impossibility.” Here is the fatal mistake of both royal- 
ists and republicans—linking in one common fate that which is 
of the world and perishable with that which is of God and im- 
mortal. Christian civilization made Christian monarchs of bar- 
barian chiefs, and the church—whatever her adversaries say to 
the contrary—while upholding the authority of the kings, stood 
between them and their subjects as a powerful mediator. Hence 
their cause was deemed inseparable, and when the great Revolu- 
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tion came the terrorists who had beheaded the king hunted down 
the priests and sent them to the guillotine. 

The axe that struck off Louis XVI.’s head sapped the foun- 
dations of the throne. Kingly authority has never recovered 
its prestige. The growth of liberal ideas has been steady in 
France, despite her various experiments in monarchical and 
imperial rule. The era of kings is past, and it might be safe to 
say that the Republic will endure, if it was not bent on following 


_ a Suicidal course which must fatally end in anarchy, the precursor 


of Czsarism. No people can live without religious faith. Civil 
and penal laws do not suffice to bind men together; both rest on 
the moral law which-has its inspiration in religion. The men 
who compose the French parliament are not all infidels ; proba- 
bly the majority of them have no particular animosity towards 
the church; they are respectable heads of families who are very 
glad to‘see their children make their First Communion, and who 
don’t grudge their wives the right to go to confession ; certainly, 
few of them can be called fools, and yet they are blindly aiding 
the disintegration of society by their votes. They are beset by 
two fears: one, well founded, is the fear that the anarchists may 
overthrow the ‘lawful government; the other, groundless, that 
the clericals will restore the monarchy. Not daring to proceed 
with vigor against the anarchists, they try to conciliate them, 
and their anti-church measures are but a sop to Cerberus. They 
must keep up the majority to hold the clericals in check. What 
do they hope to accomplish by this dangerous policy? Simply 
to gain time, to let the republican idea take root in the minds and 
customs of the people. They lose sight of this inevitable conse- 
quence: that by demoralizing the people they make them unfit 
for liberty. Theirs is a misplaced love of country. 

It is surprising that these French republicans, who profess 
a great admiration for American institutions, have failed to see 
that religion is a vital element in the prosperity and strength of 
our country. They might also have learned this other great 
truth—that the Catholic Church is not identified with any par- 
ticular form of government. Her mission is to save souls and 
reform morals, not to direct the political opinions of her sons, 
Christ, who came among the poor and lowly to free them from 
the bondage of sin, taught them respect for established autho- 
tity. It was not the clergy of Paris who changed the form of 
government half adozen times in less than a century. The Pari- 
sians made their revolutions, and every change found the church 
unchanged, ready to console, to pray, to bless. Had she acted 
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otherwise, had she refused to recognize the monarchy of yes- 
terday, the empire of to-day, or the republic of to-morrow, she 
would not have been true to her mission. Kings and presidents, 
citizens and subjects, are words without meaning for her; she 
sees in them only human creatures with souls to save. Until the 
French republicans learn this they cannot found a stable govern- 
ment. When they proscribe religion they play into the hands of 
the anarchists; they deliver up to them the vast army of poor, 
suffering men, robbed of the last hope that helped them bear 
their trials; with no God to fear and love, no hereafter with its 
reward or punishment, they will be docile instruments with 
which to re-enact, with still greater success, the hideous scenes 
of the Commune. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An InGLoRIous CoLuMBUS; or, Evidence that Hwui Shan and a Part 
of Buddhist Monks from Afghanistan discovered America in the fift 
century a.D. By Edward P. Vining. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Mr. Vining, we think, has not been well advised in the choice he has 
made of the first title of his work. Reflection, of course, will make it clear 
that the words “inglorious Columbus” are used in the sense of the in- 
glorious Milton of Gray’s Elegy; but we are afraid that, the meaning not 
being obvious, the idea derived by many from the title will be that the 
work is written mainly with a view to depreciate and detract from the 
glory of one whom all agree in holding in honor, and even veneration. 
Should this be the case it would give a very wrong impression of a work 
which is composed in an entirely different spirit, and which is a scholar- 
ly attempt to prove the antecedent discovery in the fifth century by Bud- 
dhist monks—a thing which, whether true or not, leaves Columbus in all 
his glory and renown. Mr. Vining’s object cannot be better described 
than in his own words: “ There is among the records of China an account 
of a Buddhist priest who in the year 499 A.D. reached China and stated 
that he had returned from a trip to a country lying an immense distance 
east... . It is the object of this work to show that the land reached by 
Hwui Shin was Mexico, and that his account, in nearly all its details, as to 
the route, the direction, the distance, the plants of the country, the people, 
their manners, customs, etc., is true of Mexico and of no other country of 
the world. . . . It is true that there are a few difficulties to be surmounted, 
but the author believes that he has succeeded in removing a number over 
which some of his predecessors have stumbled, and that the few that re- 
main cannot outweigh the immense volume that is presented as to the 
general truth of the account.” This evidence consists, in the first place, of 
translations of all that has been written on the subject, so far as Mr. Vin- 
ing is aware, in French and German, together with a statement of what has 
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been written by English writers, with the exception of Mr. Leland, to whose 
works Mr. Vining refers his readers. Then follows the original Chinese 
account, with all the translations hitherto made and a new one by Mr. 
Vining. Afterwards the statements made by Hwui Shin are compared 
one by one with all that can be learned of Mexico prior to the Spanish 
conquest. There follows an examination of the evidence for the existence 
among the Mexicans of traditions of such a visit, and of the claims of 
Japan to be the country referred to by Hwui Shan. It would not be showing 
the respect due to Mr. Vining’s long labors and their worthy outcome for 
us to give in this notice what must, from the necessity of the case, be a 
hastily-formed judgment on the question whether he has proved his thesis 
or not. What we can say is that he has adduced in support of it a mass of 
evidence which it will be the duty of all students of American history 
carefully to examine ; and whatever conclusion they may arrive at on this 
point, all will agree that Mr. Vining has produced a work which does 
honor to American research and will foster that love for the history of this 
continent which all Americans ought to have. There is an excellent index, 
and exact references are given for all statements made. We are sorry, 
for one thing, that we cannot enter into Mr. Vining’s glorification of the 
early Buddhists so fully as he would wish: if he had kept to Sir John 
Mandeville’s statement of the case he would have kept nearer at once to 
Catholic theology and the truth. 


THE History or St. Monica. By M. l’Abbé Bougaud, Vicar-General of 
Orleans. Translated from the French by Rev. Anthony Farley, St. 
Monica’s Church, Jamaica, L.I. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 


The lives of the saints are the object-lessons by means of which the 
Holy Spirit teaches us the maxims of the Gospel. The life of St. Monica 
teaches us to be patient with the sins of those we love, and to pray to God 
with unflagging confidence through many years of the darkest discourage- 
ment. It teaches the mothers of unruly children that by their prayers and 
good example the very worst child may become saint. “1 would relate 
her ‘story,” says the author, “for the consolation of so many Christian 
mothers who weep to-day, as they wept of old,” over the vice and unbelief 
of their sons. Confidence in God, perseverance in prayer, magnanimous 
forgiveness of injury, true love as‘woman and as mother, are taught no- 
where, outside of inspiration, more vividly and pathetically thanin the life, 
sufferings, and triumph of St. Monica. 

Abbé Bougaud has done his work in a learned and very devotional and 
none the less popular way. 


MISTAKES OF MODERN INFIDELS; or, Evidences of Christianity. By 
Rev. George R. Northgraves, Diocese of London, Ont., Canada. De- 
troit: Free Press Printing-House. 


This book contains a complete refutation of Ingersoll’s objections to 
Christianity, as well as the chief objections of Voltaire, Paine, and others 
of their stamp. 

While showing the inconsistency of Ingersoll, the author brings out 
the perfect consistency of the truth. To the absurdities of this pretended 
philosopher he opposes genuine reasoning, The book is well written and 
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can be easily understood by any reader. _Books of controversy of this 
character have a most important place at the present time. They are use- 
ful to believing Christians, and often necessary to reclaim those of weak 
faith. We are glad to see this book in paper covers. It should be within 
the reach of all. It deserves to be a popular book. 





_A MANUAL OF SCRIPTURE History. Being an Analysis of the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament. By the Rev. W. J. B. Richards, D.D., 
Oblate of St. Charles, Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of West- 
minster. London: Burns & Oates; New York : The Catholic Publica- 


tion Society Co. 


Of all the Bible histories which we have seen this is one of the most 
complete and systematic. The sacred events are given with accuracy and 
their significance pointed out clearly. What we especially admire is the 
care which the author has taken to point out the Old-Testament types of 
our Lord and of his teaching. The proper names are given according to 
the Douay version, and the dates are those adopted in recent editions of 
the Douay Bible. The most important genealogies are given and valuable 
synopses of the chief events of each period. Dr. Richards’ work is most 

' useful for schools, academies, and colleges, and is also an excellent book 
for all who privately read the Sacred Scriptures. 
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WoMEN OF CATHOLICITY. By Anna T. Sadlieg. New York, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis: Benziger Bros. 1885. 


Secigeteer see 


Miss Sadlier has been singularly fortunate in her choice of examples of 
“women of Catholicity.” Fora book chiefly intended for American Catho- 
lics hardly a happier selection could be made than the half-dozen illustrious 
women to whom Miss Sadlier devotes her six charming memoirs. The 
chief nationalities that go to make up the American population are repre- 
sented in the names of Margaret O’Carroll,an Irish princess of the fif- 
teenth century ; Isabella the Catholic, Queen of Spain ; Margaret Roper, Sir 
Thomas More’s daughter; Marie de I’Incarnation, Foundress of the Ursu- 
lines of Quebec ; Marguerite Bourgeoys, Foundress of the Congregation of 
Notre Dame, Montreal; and Ethan Allen’s daughter, the first American 
nun—all the nationalities, with two notable exceptions. We should have 
liked to have seen one example from the many noble women who, without 
attaining the qualities of saintship, have added a glory to German Catho- 
licity, and one from such daughters of Italy, whose name is legion, with 
Vittoria Colonna at their head. But this is really no complaint; and to 
gratify this wish, besides, might have made too large a book. Miss Sadlier 
writes with a good deal of literary skill, and she brings sound erudition to 
her task. Particularly engaging is her account of Margaret O’Carroll, 
that high-born Irishwoman to whom D’Arcy McGee devoted one of his 


ringing ballads: 


** O bards and bardsmen far and near, hers was the name of names, 
The lady fair of Offaly, the flower of Leinster dames.” 


erate teesieerre 


We pity the young woman who could not read this book with more 
pleasure than a novel, nor draw inspiration from it that would make her wit 
the better daughter, the better wife, or the better mother. 
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LECTURES DELIVERED AT A SPIRITUAL RETREAT. Edited by a Member of 
the Order of Mercy, authoress of the Life of Catherine McAuley, etc. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. ; London: Burns & 
Oates. 

An excellent little book to assist religious or others during a season of 
recollection. Here are treated those eternal topics which never become 
commonplace ; here life’s aims are shown plainly and with devout unction. 
These Lectures are fitted for points of meditation or as aids to priests or 
others who may be engaged in assisting religious communities or pious 
societies in their annual spiritual exercises. 


MARY IN THE GOSPELS; or, Lectures on the History of Our Blessed Lady 
as recorded by the Evangelists. By Very Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, 
D.D., Provost of Birmingham. Second edition, London: Burns & 
Oates; New York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1885. 

This is a new edition of one of those good books which are well fitted 
to place in the hands of these who make their appeal to the “ Bible only.” 
For here we have all the Catholic doctrine concerning Our Lady proved 
by this process. It is well worth the perusal of Catholics also, for it will 
help one to strengthen himself in his position and in devotion to the Mo- 
ther of God. 


SONGS AND SONNETS, by Maurice Francis Egan ; and CARMINA, by Condé 

Benoist Pallen. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. 

Mr. Egan’s chaste and beautiful Muse is no stranger to us; and we are 
glad, for the sake of those at the other side, to see her fame has spread 
across the Atlantic. In the dozen pieces in this little volume sounds the 
music of the true poet. If we miss in Mr. Egan’s verses a certain fire which 
stirs the blood, we have what is the higher function of poetry—a con- 
Stant suggestiveness to high and sublimated thought, as well as some 
wonderful poetic insights. There kas seldom been a better criticism passed 
upon a poet than that noble conceit by which Mr. Egan elucidates the 
blending of the Christian and the pagan in Maurice de Guérin: 

** He followed Christ, yet for dead Pan he sighed, 
Till earth and heaven met within his heart ; 
As if Theocritus in Sicily 
Had come upon the Figure crucified 
And lost his gods in deep, Christ-given rest.” 


Mr. Pallen’s seventeen carmizna seem to be the utterances of a meta- 
physical lover; and—if she be an earthly being—they must be very grati- 
fying to the person to whom they are addressed. They are expressed in 
pure and often poetical diction and set in faultless metres; and, on the 
whole, as the work of a young poet, they give promise of considerable lite- 
rary capacity. 

Vapip Vaporincs. By Justin Thyme. Notre Dame, Ind.: Scholastic 

Publishing House. 1885. 

The author of Vafid Vaporings is a humorist, and his humor has a 
genuine flavor of its own. It is a sunny, winning humor, in which the ele- 
ment of boyish fun might be said to predominate, only that it is kept in check 
by another quality—wit. In reading this book, which we did right through 
without being tired, we met suggestions of several qualities of humor—of 
Leigh Hunt's, of Tom Hood’s, of Dr. Holmes’, of Bret Harte’s, of even 
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Thackeray’s, But they were only suggestions—the author’s quality is new 
and of its own class. Of course, since the book was ‘ mainly written for 
the students of Notre Dame University ’’ (where the author seems to be a 
professor), there is much in it of so local an interest as not to be apprecia- 
ble to the general public. But there are numerous pieces, from the first, 
“An Undesired Prefix,” in which the vain attempt to flee from the title of 
“Professor” is described, to the last, an “ Italian operetta” in celebration 
of a certain historical episode connected with a little hatchet, which would 
make the reputation of a comic journal. In a department cailed “ Exem- 
plifications of Style” a poem on “ Poetic License” is capital, and nothing 
could be happier in its way than “The Commentator,” an extract from a 
work of the dim future in which a learned antiquarian devotes two pages 
of annotations to four lines of a fragmentary poem left by the ancient 
Americans and entitled “ Kathleen Mavourneen.” An “exemplification of 
style” in parody of “Coming thro’ the Rye” begins 
“ Cumming was a temp’rance man 
When other folks were by, 
But p’rhaps you’d better not inquire 
Where Cumming threw ‘the Rye.’” 

In “Chansons Physiologiques,” “ The Strawberry Festival” and “The 
Lady Anatomist ” are better, to our view, than similar handlings of the ses- 
quipedalian language of the physiologist by Bret Harte. 


GOOSE-QUILL PAPERS. By Louise Imogen Guiney, Boston: Roberts 
Bros, 1885. 

This is a collection of quaint and desultory essays in which the author 
shows herself to be endowed in quite a remarkable degree with the gift of 
style. It is a firstling, we understand—at least in prose, for the author has 
already published a volume of poetry—and it is much overweighted with 
an air of bookishness, an affectation, however, which is not unnatural ina 
young lady writer hailing from Boston. By and by when Miss Guiney 
shakes off these old clothes, and, escaping from thé air Bostonian, gives 
her own esfrzt free play, she may write something which will be very 
charming indeed. As it is, there are items in this collection—* Vagabon- 
diana,” “ Old Haunts,” “ Hospitality,” for example—which contain many 
pretty fancies, while “ A Child in Camp,” in which there is least affectation, 
is an almost perfect and most touching little sketch. So that there is reason 
to look to Miss Guiney’s future with expectation, and we shall do so with 
especial interest, since she is a Catholic and daughter of the colonel of the 
old Ninth Massachusetts, the late General Patrick Guiney. Let her prove 
herself worthy of her double heritage of religion and of race; and let her 
learn to wear her learning, not as the “ Modern Athenians” wear it, but as 
all writers who know how to please have learned to wear it—not like a 
burden, but like a flower. 

Gop’s Way: Man’s Way. A Story of Bristol. By Henrietta M. K. Brow- 
nell. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: 
Burns & Oates. 

A very entertaining novel indeed. The authoress has succeeded in in- 
culcating a moral lesson well worthy the literary art which she has brought 
to the task. The book is cleverly written and shows no inconsiderable 
dramatic skill in both plot and characters, 
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